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over again, and ciscussed with great ability by 
men of talent and learning in these Halls. He 
now came to that part of the subject which was 
somewhat tedious, and which had often been ex- 
amined. Before he went into the consideration of¢ 
the deeds of cession, he wished to look into a few 
ofthe facts in Order to. see what was the motive 
which induced the States, and particularly Virgi- 
nia, io make a cession of their lands, because, in 
constraing the law, it was always advisable to 
consider the evil that exists, and afterwards the 
remedy. (Here Mr. C. read from a document 
showing what the States were that en'ered inio the 
Confederation.} All these States came iuto the 
Confederation except Maryland, who protested 
fgainst it on the ground thatshe had a common 
claim to the waste lands, because they were the 
common propeity of all the States, and she in- 
stracted her delegates to the convention as to how 
they should act in reference to that subject. (Here 
Mr, C. read the instructions, and also the deed of 
cession of New York.]} 

Now, by this deed, it seemed the cession was 
made with a view to establish public credit. Yes, 
to establish public credit; and yet it was now pro- 

d to lay aduty o! tweaty percent. on luxuries. 

e would tell the gentleman from Maryland that 
he would get but little revenue from that source, 
perhaps not much more than $200,000. In 1780 


’ Congress passed a resolution ia reference to the 


public lands, and in February, 1781, Maryland 

sed resolutions to join the Confederacy; and all 
that Maryland claimed, as he (Mr. C ) understood 
from the records of the proceedings of her Legisla- 
ture, was, as he had already said, that a!! the va- 
cant or waste lands were the common property of 
the Union; and that opinion was maintained by all 
the Siates, except those who put forth a separate 
and independent claim to property. [Here Mr. C. 
read extracts from the deeds of cession of New 
York, Massachusetts, Vermont, Connecticut, South 
Carolina, and North Carolina, and then added that 
the Constitution of the United States was framed in 
87, and went into operation in °89 ] 

Now it had been contended that the power of 
Congress to dispose of the lands resulted from the 
deeds of cession; and he had undersioo! the gen- 
tleman from Maryland to have base his argument 
upon this ground, as a constitutional ground. Mr. 
@. adverted to what had been Mr. Cray’s opinions 
on this particular point, as agreeing with those ad- 
vanced by the gentleman from Maryland, and ob- 
served that Mr. Cray ltd abandoned that groun], 
and that he now believes the Constitution overrides 
the deeds of cession, and that all the power Con- 
gress has over the subject is t) be found in the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. C. referred to and read a portion of the re- 
port made by Mr. Cray, in 1834, in ans ver to the 
veto message of General Jackson on the subject of 
the public lands, and then he sad it came to a very 
sensible and just conclusion. He would next 
quote the language of another highly distinguistie! 
genileman, (Mr. Wes.rer ] who, in a very able 
speech made in the last Congress, said, in sub- 
stance, that he himself bad never underiaken to 
show that Congress derived any power from the 
deeds of session, and that Congress has no pow'r 
but what is to be foand. in \he Constivution. Mr. 
C. argued that there was nothing in the deeds of 
cesson making any such ieservation as was 
claimed by gentiemen on the other side; that there 
was BO reservalion creating any general equity, 
any resulting equity, remainder, reversionary iv- 
terest, and every other term -which had come to 
his knowledge; and that there was, in short, nothing 
to justify the frieads o! this measure ia appropri 
ating away the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands merely to furnish an excuse for making a 
tariff to encourage one class of industry at the ex- 
pense of another. 

He contended that the gentleman from Maryland 
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was in error in regard to the sum which had been 
derived from the sales of puble lands since the 
Revolution, taking into consideration all the*’ex- 
penses which had been incurred, in various ways, 
in relation te them; and added tha‘, on a strict ex- 
amination into the matter, it would be fourd thar 
there was a balance against the lands of about two 
millions of dollars. 

Afer some farther remarks, 
his bill could not become a law 
ing upon the Constitution; and 
he people of this ecuntry was greatly endangered 
if it was to depend upon the broad, Jatitudinous 
and evasive construction which had been given the 
Constituticn in reterence to this measure. 

Tie hour of three having arrived, Mr. C. gave 
way to 

Mr. BROWN of Philadelphia, on whose motion 
the commitiee jose, reported progress, and obtained 
leave to sit again. 

And then the House adjourned. 
































































Mr. C. said that 
without trespass 
that the seeurity of 





IN SENATE. 
Weonespay, June 30, 1541. 


The CHAIR laid before the Senate a_message from the Presi 
dent of the United States, covering reports from the Secretary of 
State and of the Treasury, made in compliance witha resolu- 
tion of the l4th inst. callling for any correspondence in relation 
to the payment or assumption of State debts. Ordered to he 
on the table and be printed. 

Mr. TALLMADGE said he was requested by a most respect 
able and intelligent committee of the Board of Trade of the city 
of New York to present a petition of from fifteen to twenty 
thousand ciiizens of that city, for the establishment of a Na 
tional Bank, Ue was authorized to say that, although the 
great portion of the petitioners were friends of the present Ad- 
ministration, there were many names of those who belong to 
the other party; andthat the number of petitioners, by taking a 
litle more time, could have been increased to thiity ‘thousand 
It is believed that there is not the name ofa single individual to 
that petition who isnot alegal voter. They are of the business 
and working portion of the community. And he (Mr. T.) hed 
no doubt that a decided majority of the people of New York 
were in favor of a Nationa! Bank. He did not, at this time, in- 
tend to occupy the time of the Senate on this subject. If he 
should deem it necessary to say avy the further, he would take 
an opportunity when the Bank bill was under consideration, 

(The petition, which was rolled on a reel and hung ina 
frame, was laid on the Secretary’s table. It was marked City 
of New York, and stated to be 250 feetin length. As much of 
it was unrolled by one of the pages of the Senate as reached 
from the Secretary’s (able to Mr. Ciay’s desk. ] 

Mr. CLAY said he had conversed with some of the members 
of the committes that had brought on the document, and had 
learned that such had been the feeling of the people in relation 
to the subject, thateven the aged had come forward to sign it, 
and instanced an old gentleman upwards ofeighty years of age, 
who had actually walked a considerable distance todoso. It 
had also been mentioned to him that five Loco Focos had at- 
tended one of the precincts appointed for receiving’ signatures 
to the petition, and had attempted to get upa disturbance, with 
a view of preventing persons from signing the petition, but a 
good Whig, who thought he would try what effect reason 
would have on them, went forward and asked them, Did they 
know any thing about the measure they were opposing? He 
then reasoned with them—explained the effect of a disorganized 
currency—the cause+of it—the object of this measure to 
restore the good old times of the United States Bank; and finally 
succeeded in persuading four ont of the five to sign the petition, 
and almost converted the fifth. Now, he (Mr Chay) was in- 
duced to wish that this good Whig and his four Loco Foco con- 
verts had also come on with the petition, that they might con- 
verse with his friends at the opposite side of the Chamber, with 
a view of getting them to reason on the matter, and dismiss 
their old prejudices. He wassure, if they could but have an 
opportunity of setting down in one of the committee rooms 
together, and take a chew of tobacco and a elass of grog socia- 
biy and amicably, while discussing the subject, they would 
stand some chance of being converted by their New York bro- 
ther Loco Focos, and would be saved the necessity of making 
speeches for no other purpose but to keep alive their old Jack- 
son prejudices. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said it certainly would have been most ad- 
visable had his friend,the Senator from Kentucky, hadimported 
along with this petition the very extraordinary ‘Whig and his 
four or five Loco Fococonverts, with a view of convincing the 
Senate of what the honorable Renator bimself had failed to con- 
vince i‘; that a United States Bank was to be the great panacea 
he had promised to the country He (Mr. Becwanan) until 
now had thought the honorable Senator from Ken ucky was as 
rauch distinguished as any mau inthe community for his ex- 
traordinary powers of persuasion; and having found that he 
had hitherto failed to persuade any of his (Mr. BucHanan’s) 
friends in the Senate that their doctrines were unsound, or his 
own more advantageous to the country, he certainly was not 
prepared to learn that th re was yet another Whig in the world 
who could effect what he had not effected. But if 
there was, it certainly behooved the Senator to bring forward 
that Whig and hia Loco foco converts to accomplish some- 
th'ng more than the Senater himaelf had been able to accom- 

plish. Asto the length of this petition, he hoped the Senator 














could not imagine that the names toa petition, measured out 
by the yard, whether that petition was 50 or 500 yards in 
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length, could have any influence in deciding the merits of a 
question to be discussed on principles of constitational right. 

Mr. CLAY asked leave to say a few words, If the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and his frieuds would really undertake to listen 
calmly to the good Whig in New York and his Loco Foce con 
verts, he (Mr. CLay) did not know but he would send for them 
to effect some change. He really thought if they wouid calmly 
discuss the principles of the measure—even as he had said he- 
fore,over achew of tobacco, or glass of grog, laying aside 
their Jackson notions of yellow-boy currency——they would 
very soon beceme converts, too, aud, instead of a useleas oppo 
sition, would be found perfecting a measure which they would 
soon feel satiafied was called for by the best interesta of the 
country 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Well, sir, 1 cannot undertake for my 
friends to say what they will do; but I will tell the honorable 
Senator from Kentucky, whatl myself will do, and what { will 
notdo. I will not undertake to chew tobacco and drink grog 
with his New York Whig advocate, and four or five epnverted 
Loco Focos; but J will, as] have often done before, have no ob 
jection toa glass with the Senator himeelf, and listen to his 
arguments witha sincere desire of discovering in them any 
thing which Ihave hitherto failed to discover, to satisfy me 
that heis right and Lam wrong. It istoo much to ask me to 
to take in one dose, so many chews of tobacco, and glasses of 
grog together, with arguments forconversion. 

Mr. CLAY. Well, sir, take them in breken doses 
thing, sir, for a good effect. 

Here the subject dropped; and the following memorials and 
petitions were presented and laid on the table: 

By Mr. HENDERSON: From citizens of Mississippi, in fa 
favor ofa general bankrupt law 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: From citizens of Philadelphia, (mer 
chants and others,) remonstrating against the passage of any 
bankrupt law 

By Mr. MOREHEAD: From citizens of Kentucky, for the 
enactment of a general bankrupt law 

By Mr. WRIGHT: From citizens of New York, against the 
passage of a bankrupt law. 

Also, one froma an individual asking that a law may be imme 
diately enacted to relieve all debtors trom their rerponsibilities 
on the surrender of every thing save their clothing. 

The Senate then took up the resolution submitted by Mr 
f'UCHANAN, Calling for the names ofall persons removed since 
the 4:h of March last, pending to which ts the amendment oi 
Mr. Manor, calling, in addition thereto, for all the removals 
from the 4th of March, 1829, to the 4th of March, Is4l. 

Mr. MANGUM spoke of the time already wasted in profit 
lesa dliscueasion ¢ the subject, it having already been fore 
that body for a week. If gentlemen really desired the infor 
mation, they could have obtained it, with a great deal more, by 
admitting the amendment, But the real object appeared to be 
to occupy the time of the Senate in uttering phillipica and de 
nunciations against the present Administration. As he had no 
disposition to waste the time of the Senate, he would move to 
lay the subject on the table. 

‘Mr. PIERCE asked the Senator to withdraw the motion 

Mr. MANGUM aaid he would if the Senator would re 
new it 

Mr. PIERCE said he would not promise to make a motion 
which would cut off any of his friends from parucipating in the 
debate. . 

Mr. PRESTON appealed to his friend fram North Carolina 
{Mr. Mancum]to withdraw his motion, He was utterly op 
posed to this mode of choking debate, and went for the urmost 





Any 


liberty of unlicensed speech. Let the debate proceed; 
it might profong the session a@ week or two, but 
this was better than to give Senators en the other 


side cause for complaint that they were not allowed to be heard, 
and produce the impresson on the country thatthe friends of 
the Administration were unwilling or unable to defend its 
conduct, Let the debate, then, go on. and they could amply 
justify all the removals that had taken place. . 

Mr. CUTHBERT returned the Senator from South Carolina 
his thanks-for the sentiments he had just uttered. They were 
becoming the gallant State which he represented, and remind 
ed him (Mr. C. of bygone days, when the Senator’s associations 
were of a different character. 

Mr. BENTON gave notice that he intended to debate the mo 
tion; and that he would do so, not by the permission of any ore 
on that floor, bntin his right as a Senator of a sovereign State. 

The motion to lay on the table wes withdrawn. And 

Mr. PIERCE commenced his remarka, and spoke upto the 
time for taking up the special order, without having concluded 


FISCAL BANK OF THE UNITED STATES, 


The Senate then proceeded to the discussion of the speeia! 
order, being the bill to incorporate the subscribers to the Piocel 
Bank of the United States. * 


Mr. H® NDERSON moved to amend the 10th section eo as 
to exclude from the purchase of stock all persons other oo 
citizens of the United States or aliens resident therein, and to 
oblige ail corporations or companies to belong to the several 
States or Territories. 

The amendinent was advocated by Messrs. HENDERSON, 
BENTON, CALHOUN, MANGUM, CLAY. of Alabame, 
WALKER, ALLEN, WOODBURY. and BERRIEN, and op- 
nosed by Messrs, PRESTON, SMITH of Indiana, HUNTING. 
TON, and MOREHEAD, the later gentleman moving w 
amend it, by striking from itthe words “resident aliens,” so as 
to give them the privilege of purchasing stock; which was dis 
agre d to- ayes 24, nays 25, as follows: 

YEAS—Mesers. Archer, Barrow, tates, Bayard, Choate, 
Clay of Ky. Clay‘on, Dixon, Evans, Huntington, Ker, Mer: 
rick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, 
Rives, Sirmomons, Smithof Indiana, Tallmadge, White, and 
Woodbridge —24. 

NAYS—Messers. Allen, Benton, Berrien, Buchanan, Calhoun 
Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, Graham, [lenderson, 
King, Linn, Mangum, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, 
Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Williams, 
Woodbury, Wright, and Young—25. 
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The question was then taken on Mr. Henperson’s amend- 
and it was agreed to—ayes 33, noes 16, a3 follows: 
AS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Bayard, Penton, Berrien, 

Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Clay of Keniusky, 
Cuthbert, Fulton, Graham, Henderson, King, Linn, Mangum, 
Morehead, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Prenuss, Hiv. 6, Sevier, 
Bimmons, Smith of Connecticui, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, 
Williams, Woolbridge, Woodbury, Wright, and Young—33. 

NAYS—Messrs. Barrow, Batea, Choate, Clayton, D:xon, 
Evans, Huntington, Ker, Merrick, Miller, Phe!ys, Porter, Pres- 
ton, Smith of Indiada, Tallmadge, and White—1!6. 

Mr. HENDERON then moved further to a nend the bill, so 
as to give the privilege to one or more of the stockholders tw 
examine and inspect all private and individual accounts, deal 
ings, and accommodations at any of the offices of discount and 
depvsite. 

m this motion a long and very ‘animate: debate arose, in 
which Messrs. HENDERSON, CALHOUN, WALKER, BEN- 
TON, and KING, supported the motion, and Mezars. HUN- 
TINGTON, CLAY of Kentucky, MERRICK, PRESTON, 
and KER, opposed it; and the question being taken, it was de- 
cided in the negative—ayes 22, noes 26—as follows 

VEAS—Mesers. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay of 
Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulwn, Henderson, King, Linn, McRoberts, 
Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Porter, Sevier, Smith of Connecti- 
cut, Walker, Williams, Wood5ury, Wright, and Young—22. 

AYS8—Mesers. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixoa, Evans, Graham, 
Huntington, Ker Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Pren- 
tia, Prestdn, Rives, Sunmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, 
Tallmadee, White, an? Woodbridzge—26 

Mr. RIVES haviniz intimated his desire to offer some amend- 
Taente to the bill, he moved that the Senate adjourn; which mo- 
sion prevailing, 

The Benate adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepwnespay, June 30, 1810. 

Mr. BRIGGS moved that the House resolve itself into a 
Commitee of the Whole on the state of the Unijoa. 

Mr. ATHEKTON raised the question of order whether it 
did not require a suspension of the rules for Uiat purpose, and 
a vote of two-thirds? But 

The SPEAKER, after referring to one of the standing rules, 
having decided otherwise, 

The House again resolved itself into a committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union,(Mr. Lawreneg in the chair) 
on the bill te appropriate the proceeds of the sales of the pub- 
lic lands and to grant pre emption rights, the pending question 
being on the moon of Mr. CLirroyp to strike vut the enacting 
clause of the bill. 

Mr. CIFFORD, being entitled to the floor, proceeded to cor 
rect some misapprehensions that might atise from the course 
ofhisremarkeou Tuesday. He said it waspossible an infe 
rence might be drawn, that he was opposed to duties on wines, 
silks and o her luxuries imported trom foreign countries. It 
was notso, as gentiemen would be satisfied if they waited 
votil they had heard him through. He was in favor of such 
duties, so far as they could be imposed consistently with the 
treaty stipulation of our country. The revenue to be derived 
from (that source was essentially necessary to defray the ordi- 
nary current expenses of the Government under the most econo- 


mica! Administration. Itcertamly would be after the 30th of 


June, 1843. He said he would with cheerfulness, fee! himseif 
w. ling to vo'e for duties on most articies of luxuries even if: he re- 
venue should not be necessary to defray the expenses of the Go- 
vernment, providing a corresponding reduction be taken of the 
nices: aries of lile 

Mr. ©. then proceeded to notice an omission which hé had 
made yesterday of an argument which was to be drawn from 
the bill, aad which he desired to supply. He had in ended, he 
said, whilst speaking of the bill, to have drawn the argument, 
from the first clause of the fourth section, that ‘he bill itselt 
not only regerded the entire property of the putlic lands to be 
in the United States, but that it absolutely went further, and 
placed the appropriation here proposed to be tnade upun the 
ground of gratuity tothe States. Therefore, upon the very 
face of ii, 1c Was uncensututional. 5 

After illustrating bis argument at some length, Mr. C. re- 
marked, that it was said that the whole public domain was held 
by the Government as trustee for the States. He wished to in- 
quire in what sense this Government could be regarded as the 
trustee ofthe States as to that portion of the public domain 
which was purchased from France aad Spain. low was this? 
The States were not the grantors; they did not convey the land 
The land was purchased under the weaty making power of this 
Government trom toreign Governments. The S:ates, theretore, 
were not interested from the fact that any portion ofthe pur- 
chased land was granted by them. They not only did not con- 
vey the land, but they did not _pay for 1t—they did not (as States 
in their sovereign capacity) furnish the means, nor any portion 
ofthem. Hespoke now of the States,as the argument had 
been pursued on the other side; and he said that the States pei- 
ther furnishedthe consideration, not furnished the means for 
this powgion of the land; it was paid for by the common treasure 
of the Union out of the taxing power of Congress, aid 
as was agreed on all hands, enurely fromthe dtlies on im- 


ris, 

and here it was important to inquire upon whom was the 
operation «f the taxing power? Why, it was upon the whole 
peopie—not upon the States in their sovereign capacity; and 
the burden fell upon the consumer. The operation of that tax- 
ing power was ‘very unequal, oppressive, and unjust. He 
would underiake to say that a very large portion of the money 
paid for Louisiana and the Fioridas must have been collected 
from the people by the operation of duties |aid upon the ne- 
cessarics of life, paid into the common Treasury. under the 
operation of the laws of Congress. The burden fll upon the 
consumer. This position Mr. C. illustrated by several cases 

Mr. ©. then proceeded to argue that, if any one was to be ;e 

arded as csiui que trust, it was the whole people; and that 

Jongress Was bound to make its distributive portions per capi 
tem; and he would undertake, he said, to affirin that the New 
England States, it this money was sent to them, would divide it 
per capitem among the people, and notamong the States, 

Let as *xamine this proposition. This nieney was sent to 
the States for the benefit of the property holders of the States 
Most of the States of the Union replenished teir treasuries by 
a tax upon property. In the New England Svates, or some of 
ghem, a smal! proportion was collected from what was called in 
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the statute books a poll, or capitation tax; but it was scarcely 
worth taking into the aecount. Almost the whole amount was 
raised from property holders, in proportion to their ability or 
tLe extent of their property. The money designed to be 
appropriated by this bill was to be appropriated, as we 
were told, to relieve the States, to enable them to dis- 
charge some portion, at least, of the two hundred millions 
of dollars of foreign debt which they now owed. These two 
hundred millions were a mortgage upon property; and, if this 
money was seut to the Statee, it would be given to the relief of 
the ppople of the States in proportion to the property which 
each individual held. Take the case of aman who had one 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of property, andthe man who 
had none. ‘She former would be benefited greatly; the latter 
not to the amount of a farthing. Then it was agreed that we 
must call back this same amount through the taxing power of 
Congress, by new tinpositions; and, as he had endeavored to 
show, and would maye fully endeavor to show, it must be done 
chiefly by imposiidions upon the necessaries of life. 

How did this work? The poor man, witha large family, 
consumed more of the necessaries of life than the wealihy 
man without a frmily; consequently, the former paid back 
in contributions more, in pointof fact, than the wealthy man 
would, The poor man was not benefited one mill. And 
this was a measure for the relief of the people! He asserted 
that this bill was most iniquitous and unjust in ite operation 
upon the people, especially of the people whom he in part te- 
presented, and of whom he spoke with more confidence be- 
cause he had more knowledge of their condition, and of their 
pecuniary relations to each other. Inthis point of view he ar- 
gued that the bill was one which would make the rich richer 
at the expense of the poor; that it was in its operation unequal 
and unjust; and thatat ought not to receive the confidence of 
this committee. 

He was destous, however, to make himself fully understood 
upon another polntin the argument, to which very briefly 
and, to himself, unsatisfactorily, he hadreferred in the opening 
of his remarks yesterday, namely, the present state of the 
finances, the probable deficiency under the operation of exist- 
ing laws in connection with this bill,and the ways and means 
by which that deficiency was to be made up; that it might be 
seen whether he was right in maintaining that a large portion 
of the duties to be imposed muet fall upon the laboring class- 
es rather than upon the more wealthy. He was among the 
nuinber of those who looked upon all taxation as a burden, and 
he bad never bee ) able to bring his mind to the conclusion that 
the best way to releve the people was to impose additional 
taxes upon them. He had sometimes supposed that there were 
men who believed that the best possible mode of relieving the 
distresses of the community was to increase the impositions in 
the shape of duties upon imports, upon articles of coneump 
tion. He didnot take that view. He considered Government 
itself, the best of Governments, asa necessary burden upon the 
people, (a burden which, to be sure, ought to be borne with 
great cheerfulness by the people for their protection against 
loreign aggression, and for the purposes of foreign regula- 
jions in all their internab arrangements,) but stitl a burden 
upon the industry and labor of the people. The burden, 
therefore, should be made es light as possible consistent with 
the ends of good Government and the objects of our Consti- 
tution. He believed thatthe framers of the Constitution in- 
tended to confer as few powers upon this Government as were 
necessary toaccomplish the great ends of the Union, and that 
they had most cassidy, and in language of wonderful fitness, 
limited, prescribed, and bounded all the powers of this Federal 
Government, and that none of thase powers circumscribed 
within more certain limits than the taxing power of Congress 
This idea of taxing the people in order to relieve their dis. 
tresses, was like the philosophy of Dr. Sangrado, whose uni-- 
versal remedy for all diseases was bleeding and warm water; 
and when, in the couree of a few months, it was found that his 
aystem of treatment made more widows and orphans than 
cures, the doctor said that the difficulty was, that his patients 
did not take enough of the remedy; the remedy was a good one, 
but they did not take enough of it. So it was here. When 
gentlemen found that the people were distressed, they cried Tax 
THEM, and when they became still more distressed, they said 
tax them still more, and you will relieve them. He could not 
discover the justice ofsuch a Course of proceeding. He believed 
there was delusion in it—that it was alla mistake. He thought 
that the less the people were taxed the better, that industry 
micht have its own reward. Whenever a Government under- 
took to farnish governmental protection, it resulted in benefitto 
one class, at the expense of all the others. Ali the money of 
this Government was derived from the people, at great expense 
of collection, &c. and the less we took from the people, consist- 
ently with the objects of the Constitution, the better. 

He assumed as true, without undertaking to elaborate the 
point, that, under existing laws, the aggregate amount of reve- 
nue was not, and fora long series of years to come could not 
probably be, (from landsand customs, which were the only two 
reliable sources,) more than sufficient to administer the Go- 
vernment, under existing laws, in the hands of the most econo- 
mical Administration. Mr. C. here referred to the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury of January 19ch, to show that, under 
the dinuinution of the rates of duties to take place under the 
compromise act, there would be a reduction of duties of not less 
than $5,000,000. The amount to be appropriated under the 
bill he assumed to be three millions and a half, ‘Thus, it 
was plain as that two and two were four, that there would 
be, under existing laws, a deficiency of eight and a half mil- 
ions of dollars, which deficiency must be supplied by new im- 
postion. 


The next point he assumed, and which he would endeavor te 
establish, and(o which he asked particular attention, because, 
as regarecd the argument of expediency, he considered it most 
important, (although he had entire confidence in the argament 
of unconstitutionality)—the next ag which he assumed was, 
that the whole amount which could be realized to the ‘Treasury 
from an imposition of duties at the rate of twenty per cent. ad 
valorem upon al!, all articles of luxury, would not yield to the 
Treasury more than sufficient to supply the five millions which 
were to come off between this and the 30th of June, 1842, under 
the operation ef the compromise act, in relation to the general 
leading principles of which it was admitted on all sides, as he 
supposed, with a few exceptions, so far as the opinions of gen- 
uemen had been expressed, that no innovations were to be 
made. No greater sum could be realized. And this it was 
which Jed him to the result that, if this bill passed, there would 
be a deficiency precisely tothe amount of three anda half mil- 


i  — 


lions, We had exhausted the source of revenue to derived 
— aaa tee — be required to a the 
er t. How, was the amount appropriated : 
bill to he supplied?’ ee by this 
_ Here Mr. C. went into some calculations to fortfy the posi- 
tion he had assumed yesterday, that no mote than five mil. 
lions could be raised from all that portion of imporiations free 
of duty properly denominated luxuries in contracistinction to 
- erearets of = - " show oa what he believed 
the inaccuracy o culations which contem 
amounts from thie source. Pinte larger 
Mr. C. also supplied ceriain omissions in his calculations 
ne as to the rates of duties on wines. He repeated that 

e was in favor of this duty, and said that were it not for 
breaking in upon the principles of the compromise act, he 
ewould be williig to impose upon wines even a heavier dut 
one wgenty percent. Tax the wine-bibber as much as you 
pleased. 

Mr. Cthen proceeded. He had thus endeavored @ esta- 
blish, and had satisfied himself that this bill became a law, and 
this amount of three anda half millions of dollars was to be an. 
nually taken from the Treasury, we were inevitably driven to 
the necessity of aan out the views of the honorable gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Apams] in the form of a pro- 
tective tariff, or the views of some other gentlemen, probably, 
of restoring a heavy duty upon all the luxuries of life. One of 
the two must follow; and he had no doubt, ifthe bil) d 
which of the two it would be. The gentleman from Massa. 
chusetts would have the triumph, and the tariff of 1828 would 
again be saddled on the rn of thiscountry. Ifhe felt au. 
thorized to do so, (which he did not,) he would appeal to 
Southern gentlemen who were eons to the tariff, to meet 
this entering wedge upon the threshokl. 


Let this golden moment fleet away, and the Rubicon would 
be passed—it would be too late. Gentlemen might not call it 
a protective tariff; they need not callit by that name. The 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Jonnson) spoke of raising a 
tariff for revenue. How? gBy taking from the Treasury this 
three and a half millions of dollars; thus creating an occasion 
for a tariff, and then callirg ita tarifffor revenue. There was 
an old saying, from some high quarter, that if we would not 
change things, we could at least change their names. And in 
this case we should only change the name of the thing; for the 
thing itself was, afier all, a protective tariff. 

Mr. C. concluded by expressing the decided opposition of his 
own constituen’s to a protective tariff, and his own opinion in 
favor of the lowest tariff that was consistent with the most 
economical administration of the Government. 

(The Reporter is apprized that a few slight inaccuracies ex- 
ist in the above sketch; but as the speech will shortly be writ-* 
ten in extenso, itis not deesned expedient to make the correc: 
tions now. } 

Mr. MERIWETHER of Georgia said that he shou!d no: have 
departed from the resolution he had formed, not to address the 
committee on this bill, had it not been for some remarks which 
had fallen from the gentleman from Maine, (Mr. CxtrForp,] 
some of whose sentiments he [Mr. M.] was not willi.g to en- 
dorse, althoygh he might, from circumstances, vote with that 
gentleman in opposition to this bill. He (Mr. M.) was opposed 
to it on account of itsdetails. He sustained the principle that 
these lands were the property of the several States, and should 
be distributed by this Government according to the ratio laid 
down even by the bill itself; and he had risen now to give a few 
reasons why he should vote a he intended to do. 

The gentieman from Maine, at the outset of his remarks, had 
announced that he was not about to make a stump speech; and 
as so many stump speeches were made in Congress, he (Mr. M ) 
had felt happy to hear at least this one disclaimer; and, al 
though he would not say that the gentleman had made astump- 
speech, yet he would 7 that, if the oration had been on the 
stump, the speech he had delivered here would have been ex- 
actly a stump speech. 

He regretted, also, that the gentleman had mingled with 
some of his remarks too much of that partisan feeling which 
characterized the discussion here and elsewhere. Mr. M. 
here alluded to the charges made by Mr. CiirForp , that the 
party in power was ree the public expenditures, instead 
of reducing them, as they had pledged themselves todo. It was 
true, Mr. M. said, that appropriations had been called for, but 
they were to pay the debts created by the political friends of 
that gentleman, and which they themselves would not pay, as 
wa oughtto have done. 

He could not but admire the candor of the position taken by 
the gentleman in relation to this question. He [Mr. Ciirrorp) 
said that the Government possessed a control over these pub- 
lic lands, not derived from any acts of cession, not derived 
from any deed of grant or conveyance from the States to the 
Federal Government, but derived ommeeerey from the Consti- 
tution of the United States. The gentleman had said he cared 
not what might have been the ternis originally of these acts of 
cession, thas the Constitution was supetior to them all, and that 
therefore the General Government possessed supreme control 
over the land. He (Mr. M_) would join issue with the gentle- 
man. 

{Mr. Crirrorp explained. He had quoted the opinions of 
Messrs. Clay and Webster, and had said that he was not willing 
to contradict so high authority.} 

Mr. MeriweTuHer said he understood the gentleman as al- 
firming the correctness of the views of Messrs. Clay and Web- 
ster. He understood the gentleman’s opinion to be that under 
the Constitution, Congress possessed absolute power, control, 
and right of dominion over and to this property—that they had 
aright to do with it as they pleased, 

He (Mr. M ) would meet the gentleman on his own grounds, 
and see how far they were sustained by the Constitution of the 
United States and by the articles of cession themselves. He 
asserted that the act of cession setied the right and title of the 
United Sates to this particular property, and that the Constitu- 
tion had in no wise interfered with the rights which the United 
States antecedent to its adoption or which the Sates them- 
selveshad before that time. The Constitution of the United 
States declared that “Congress shall have power to dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regulations respecting the 
territory or other property belonging to the ‘United States; and 
nothing in this Consti‘ution shail be so construed as to preju- 
dice any claime of the United States or of any particular 
State.” There was nothing in thisclause which could vest in 
the United States an absolute fee simple tide which it did not 
possess antecedent to its adoption. There was nothing in it to 
make the power omnipotent, to make what the States never in- 
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ended itwhould be. This view of the subject Mr. M. enlarged 


oer. M. held that this Constitution was only destined to carry 
out the powers belonging tu the United States, according to the 

articles of cession; and, to establish the position he as- 
sumed, Mr. M. adverted to the articles of cession of Virginia. 

To these opinions he called the attention, of the gentleman 
from Maine and of the committee. They were they political 

jnions too of the political associates of the gentleman from 

aine. They were the opinions of the Georgia Lezisiature, 
com not of a smal! majority, butof a majority of moré 
than ninety of that gentleman’s own political friends, who had 
taken caré to express their opinions On thissubject. Speaking 
of the deeds and relinquishments which were made, the Gor- 
gia Legislature wenton to declare that these deeds and relin 
quishments were made for the common benefit of the people 
of the United States; that this was a common fund, to be distri- 
buted without partiality. Ss 

Anogher peint at issue between them was this: that we 
might have a claim to the land ceded, and yet have no right 
to the purchased lands, because they were paid for by taxation 
imposed, and not by any funds contributed from the States 
themselves, The political friends of the gentleman in Georgia 
held adifferent doctrine; they said that the land, both ceded 
and purchased, was. a common fund, to be divided between all 
the in an impartial manner. 

The gentleman from Maine asserted that we had no right to 
distribute the money, because, even conceding the principle 
coatended for to be true, that the Government was the trustee, 
yet that the trustee or agent had a right to be reimbursed for 
all moneys expended for the benefit of the States. He (Mr. 
M.) agreed torthis; but wished to see whether this trustee had 
not already been reimbursed. Mr. M. here went into some 
statements to show that so far from the public lands being in- 
debted to the United States, the United States was indebted to 
the public lands; that the agent had been reimbursed, and that 
there was belonging to the estate the sum of several millions of 
dollars. : 

The gentleman from Maine had said that there would be a 
deficiency created in the revenue by the passage of this bill, 
and that the consequence must bea resort to taxation to supply 
it. It was true thatthe sum o three and a half millions would 
be withdrawn from the Treasury annually, and that there 
must bea deficiency to that amount. How was it to be sup- 
plied? He (Mr. M.) would say, impose duties not only on luxu- 
ries, but on silk and worsted goods; The gentleman had as- 
serted that we could not by this means procure the $22,000,000 
required for the expenditures of the Government—that there 
would still be a deficiency efsix millions. Mr. M. went on to 
say that the party in power intended to show that the 
$22,000,000 was not the smallest amount for which an economi- 
cal Government could be administereu—and then to examine 
some of the calculations submitted by Mr. Cuirrorp, with a 
view to show that in certain respects that gentieman was in 
error. ; 

jo him(Mr. M.) it was a matter of no moment that the gen- 
tleman should teil us that we should be compelled to levy du- 
ties to meet adeficiency. The only question for him (Mr. M.) 
was, to whom did the public domain belong? Was it to the 
United States Government asa Government? If so, we had no 
right to distribute the proceeds, and it would be profligate, bé- 
ing in — do 80, and then to raise revenue by taxation. 
But ifthe domain was the property of the States and not of the 
General Government, it was immaterial! to what extent the 
General Government might be embarrassed—we had no right 
to a a property which had been confided to us in gvod 
faith. 

Mr. M. here alluded to the three projects which were before 
the country in relation tothe public domain, and to one of 
wae the gentleman from Maine had declared himself to be fa- 
vorable. 

The first was the pre-emption system, a measure for which 
under proper circumstances, the gentleman from Maine would 
go. That was buta system (Mr. M. said) tothrow the pub- 
e a into the possession of those who had got the fleetest 

eels, 

The second was the cession system—a bribe which was 
thrown out to the States for nothing unless to be available at the 
next election. 

The third was this distribution bill. Remove the objec- 
tions from this bill, and he (Mr. M.) would support it cor- 
dially. The other twohe repudiated as unworthy of his sup- 


rt. 

At was said that this was buta movement made for the pur- 
pose of inducing the Government to assume the debts of the 
States. But it was not so; ani, if it were, he would not be 
prevented from doing what was right now, because hereafter 
he might be asked todo what was wrong. The States o! Con- 
necticut and North Carolina (neither of which States he un- 
derstood was in debi) had both presented resolutions in favor 
ofthis measure. His own Siate was favurable to the principle, 
but opposed t» this particular plan, and had instructed her 
Senators and requested her Representatives to vote for it on 
principle, and for objections which he would state. This me 
sure, then, did not originate ina disposition for the assum 
lion of the State debits. Nothing could ever induce him to vote 
forsuch an assumption, unconstitutional and iniquitous as he 
believed it to be. But there was no need to oppose a measure 
which might never in his life be presented toan American 

ress, 


Mr. M. adverted to the benefits to result from distribution in 
relieving the Staies of their debts, and in relieving the priva‘e 
embarrassments of the people. And he said that in the State 
of Georgia the fall election for Governor hung upon the ques- 
tion whether the Government should relieve the pec from 
their debts or not. The Governor of that State had called upon 
the Legislature for three millions of dollars to enable the peo- 
ple to pay theirdebis. It was not done. And if this distribu 
Gon principle prevailed, it would give the people of Georgia 
that relief which they had asked the Georgia Legislature to ex- 
tend to them, but which could mot be done. 

His objections to this bill were, not to the principle, but be- 
cause it pro an unjust distribution am the States. Mr. 
M. here a portion of the first section, which gives to nine 
States ten per cent. on the amount of the public sales before 
the other States could receive a dollar. He read also the seventh 
section, which gives to each of the said Scates 400,000 acres of 





principle? As the census was taken, so was the distribution 
made. But was this exact justice} Would you, Shylock like 
have the last pound of flesh before you do justice to others? 
If this was right, then adopt a rule by which each State should 
receive an amount according to its population. Mr. M. referred 
to the vasily increasing population Saou of the other Bates. 
Allhe asked was justice—deal out justice, and he had not a 
word to say. 

Another partner also was introduced into this bill—the Dis 
trict of Columbia. Strike outthe first section of the bill, and 
remove thisother partner from the concern, and he would 
come in and support the measure, which, in principle, he be- 
lieved to be just and right. 

Mr. J.G FLOYD said Shakspeare told us that whet the 
mad Prince Hal had been for a long time, on account of his 
Vices, inthe shade of the King’s displeasure, by dint of good 
promises he was restored to royal favor, He hastened with 
the joyful intelli nce to his bottle-companion and depen- 
dant, Falstatl, and here isthe dialogue that passed between 
them: ‘ 

“P. Henry 
any thing. 

“Fal. Rob me me the exchequer the first thing thou do’st.” 

He (Mr. Froyp) could fancy that there was something of 
this kind going on inthis country. Hecould fancy that we 
had here a Princé Hal, who, forhis tricks or miscon‘uct, had 
long been in the shade of populardispleasure. He could ima- 
gine that this Prince Hal should fancy he had been restored » 
favor, and that he should say, with a swaggering air, “Ican do 
any thing;”’ and that a thousand cringing throats, as withthe 
rush of mighty waters, should cry out “rob us the exchequer the 
first thing thou do’st.”’ 

He had nodoubt this would be done, and that this was the 
firstin a series of measures the object of which was to feed par 
tisans by inillions of the public wealth. He then examined the 
terms of cession by the §tates—the right by conquest—and the 
right by purchase proper, as was the éase with the Floridas and 
Louisiaza, and argued from these several modes of cession that 
Cungress had no power (to grantaway these lands. He conterd 
ed that the Revolutionary pensions #nd the Indian annuities, 
were equitable and sound claims upon the public lands, and 
said that they amounted to more annually than the receipts 
from the public lands. 

Mr. F. also objected to the bill, because, in the words of Mr. 
Webster, it “ferulized the rich man’s field by the sweat of the 
poor man’s brow;’’ thatthe debts of the States were liens upon 
the real estate in the several States, and must be paid paid by a 
tax assessed according (o the valuation of the real estate; but 
this was a proposition to pay these debts out of a fund which 
belonged as much to the poor man, or man of small property, as 
tothe rich; and further, that the deficiency which was to be 
made in the revenue By paying debts contracted for the benefit 
of the Janded property, must be supped by a tax upon articles 
of clothing and consumption, which fall almost equally upon 
the poor as the rich; whereas those debts which were contracted 
for the benefit of property, should be paid by a tax upon pro- 

erty, and notupon persons, 

Mr. HOWARD of Michigan called upon Mr. Ciirrorp for 
the documentary evidence on which he based the assertion 
made by him yesterday, that the expenditures on account of 
the public lands had exceeded all the receipts from them by the 
sum of fourteen or fifteen millions of dollars, 

Mr. CLIFFORD sai, in reply, that his assertion had been 
based upon a written statement turnished to him by the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office. He would send it over 
to the gentleman; it was entirely at hisservice. 

Mr. ©. here brought the paper to Mr. H. 

Mr. H. resumed. ‘The geutieman has been polite enough to 
furnish me, here, with a document of great length, and filled 
with many complicated items, which it would be quite impos- 
sible for Ine now to examine. It seems to be a private paper, 
formed, I presume, upon a special application of the honorable 
gentleman from Maine: what were the particular interrogato- 
ries which the Commissioner was called upon to answer is more 
than I know. 

But to show the true state of the case as to the relative amount 
of receipts and expenditures from the public lands, I also have 
befoie me a statement which gentlemen may find in Senate do- 
cument No. .156, Lat seesion of the 26th Congress, in the shape 
ofa report from Mr. Senator Benton tothat body. Mr. B. here 
states the receipts from tlic publie lands at the sum of $104 945, 
490 76. Now, is it possible that the expenses of adiminisiering 
this trust fund, placed under the control of the United States in 
Congress assembled, has, for forty-six years, amounted to the 
enormous sum of one hundred aod four millions of doliars— 
nay, of one hundred and twenty millions, as I think it was stated 
by the gentleman from Maine? At first blush, the mere naked 
statement strikes the mind with esionishment. 

Let me call the gentleman’s attention to an authority which 
Iam sure he will admitas autheptic and indisputable: it is ihe 
veto message of President Andrew Jackson, of the 41) Decem- 
ber, 1833, returning the bill for the distribution of the public 
lands, a bill passed with veryrema kable unanimity by both 
Houses of Congress. In this document that distinguished poli- 
tical economist and great arithmetician certified to Congress 
that the expenditure upon the public domain amounied, up to 
that time, to $49,701,280. This was on the 4th December, 
1833, and the calculation extends up to the 3ist of Decem- 
ber preceding. At the same time, he told Congress that the re- 
ceipis from the public lands amounted to $48 398,571; leaving 
a balance against the lands, and in favorof the United States, 
of $1,303,709. This was the balance of our expenses in the 
public domain on the 3st December, 1832. Now, by what pro- 
cess of algebra can it be shown that our expenditure, for the 
space of six years, amounted to the sum of fifteen millions of 
dollars! Of what items can it consit? Does the gentleman in- 
clude the expenses of the tlorida war during that period? 
Does he take in the amountof all the defalcations of pubhe 
officers? The Swartwouts, the Prices, the Boyds, and the thou- 
sand other worihies of the same kidney? Are all these most 
gracefully charged over against the public lands} And then 
are we very gravely told that these lands have been to usa 
burden and nota blessing? I deny the statement. 1 call for the 
items. Tutterly deny that there exists for these five years any 
balance against the public lands, but affirm the contrary. : 

By looking at this same document of Mr. Benton’s, it wilt 
be seen that there were received by the United States, during 
the seven years next following the veto message, the sum of 
$64,318 150—that is, down to September, 1839, Well, accord 
ing to the estimate of the gentleman from Maine, we must have 
expended in administering this public domain, the modest liule 
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amount of seventy-nine millions of doliers! Does any gentle 
man believe this? Or must not the estimates on which the gen- 
tleman from Maine relied so confidently be grossly erroneous? 
I again call the attention of gentiemen to a document of es 
cial ae and importance; it ia document No. 460 of the 
Twenty -sixth Congress, being the report of a select committer 
of the Senate, to whom the bill of the distinguished Pons 
from South Carolina (Mr. Catnoun] waa referred—a Silt not 
for the distribution of the proceeds ef the public lands, but for 
the absolute cession of the lands themselves to the Btates iw 
which they happen ‘to lie. Tf at that time~—viz. in 18399—there 
had been a balance due the United States for the administration 
of the pulMic lands, is it very likely that the keen eye of the 
very astute chairman of that cummuittee,a Senator from Michi 
gan, (Mr. Norvet,} would not have discovered ik? But doce 
he, In his report, pretend any such thing? Not atall. On the 
yery broadest estimaie he made, the expenditures are not over 
$550,000 per aunum. And whatdo those expenses include, ac. 
cording to Mr. Norvell? All the grants to the States and Terri 
tories, for all purposes whatever; for publie schools, for roads 
and canals, &c. besides all the ».cidental expenses cf adminis- 
tering the land itself, suth as the survey and the land officers, 
yet, with all these items included, the cost ofthe whole is not 
over $550,000a year. Now allow this rate for 46 years, and 
what does itcome to? $25,300,000. To this add the purchase 
money for Louisiana and Florid:, which {place at twenty mil- 
lions, and you have the grand aggregate of $46,300,000; while, 
in the same time, the receipts, according to Mr. Benton, amount 
to $104.545,490, ieaving a clear and clean balance in our hands 
of $59,245,490. So that, so far fram having been a dead weight, 
a charge upon ‘he Government, the public lands have yielded to 
it an income exceeding fifty nine millions of dollars. 

So much for the gentleman’s document, Yet still he tells 
us the lands arein debt. Hereliesupon a private document 
made up aecording to hisown interrogatories; I rely on a pub- 
lic printed document, found in the records of your Government, 
and returned to the Sennte bya committee of that body act. 
ing under their oaths. ‘This I hope will be sufficient to correct 
one error, Which L greatly dislike should go out tothe country, 
Ido not desire it shouldbe understood by the country that our 
public domain has been to this Government a burden, instead 
of asouice of profit. No, eir; from that source it is we have 
been enabled to pay off the debt of the Revolution, besides much 
of the debt of the war of 1812; taxes have been alieviated, and 
we have paid the public debts without oppressing the industry 
of the gountry. 

Gentiemen insist there is no obligation upon us to look at the 
provisions of the deeds of cession from the States, or jo admi 
nister the lance in conformity to the stipulations there contained, 
But 1 insist that we are under the same obligation now in 
IS41 to proceed according to the stipulations ip the deeds of 
cession, so faras it shall be practicable, as the Confederation 
were at the time the grants were made. To my mind there is 
no distinction between the two. I say that we never can dis- 
pense with the obligation imposed upon us, not by the deeds of 
cession only, but by that Constitution which, when we took our 
seats here, We swore to support, protect and defend. 

{Here Mr. HL. quoted that proviston of the Conatitution which 
empowers Concressto make rules and regulations reapeetiag 
the territory of the United States, | 

Mark now how carefully the language of the instrument is 
here guarded. A proviso is inserted that our roles respecting 
the territory shall not be such as to prejudice any Claime of the 
United States or of any patuicular State. What equitable 
claim had Virginiato the immense empire she ceded to us 
northwest of the Ohio? None. Had Massachusetts none? Con- 
necticut none? Had they notallaclaimon Congress that the 
land they ceded should be disposed of in conformity to the grant? 
That they should all receive the benefit of the cession according 
to their respective shares ia the general charge and expendi- 
ture? Is Congres# atfiberiy to disregard this claim? I hold 
thatitisnot. I call the attention of gontlemen to the eixth arti- 
cle, which provides that all debis and engagements entered into 
before the adeption of the Constitution shall remain as valid as 
they were under the Confederation. Now is it to be inierred 
that the simple adoption of this Constitution did of Heel ab- 
solve Congress from all the obligations it had assumed! Was 
not this obligation binding under the Coofederation? Who will 
deny ik? And who then can deny that Congress is still bound 
toadminivter the public lands in conformity to theee deeds «f 
cession under which it receive (them? Ll ask not what high au- 
thority may have asserted te the contrary. Lask not whether 
Mr. Webster or Mr. Clay |:as or has not taken this ground. I 
look at the Constitution for myself. I hold that l am able to 
understand plain Eaglish, and trom | read lam satisfied that 
the obligation of those acts is binding upon us so far as it is 
now practicable for vs to comply with it. Is Congress absoly- 
ed from a}! obligation arising under (lic ordinance dt (787? Why 
did Congress, in 1837, undertake to jegisiate a northern boun- 
dary for the State of Ohio, which went to cut off a range of al- 
most six townships from the State of Michigan? The bounda- 
ry Was settled ur the ordinance of 1787. But Congress had 
not sufficient confidence in its own doctrine, and they made the 
legality of their act in some sense dependent on the action of 
he people of Michigan deciding whether they would consent 
to the boundary or not. A convention was accord- 
ingly calied. The act of Congress was laid before 
thie peopje, and the whole question was argued on both sides 
with no tittle ability; nevertheless the convemien deci- 
ded in the negative, and rejected the boundary which Congreas 
had provisidnally laid down. Soon after, another assemblage 
ofthe people, altogether irregular and informal, and even tu- 
multuous, assumed to itselfthe name of a convention, though 
the persons who formed it were elected without the solempities 
of jaw or the obligations of an oath, and with none of the qua- 
lifications of voters; it was, in fact,a mere caucus. It assem- 
bled at Ann Arbor, and decided that iu would accept the boun- 
dary described in the act. And on the action of this unautho- 
nized and informal assembly, the State of Michl was admit- 
ted Into this confederacy. The previous refusal mm 1836, which 
had been declared in a convention assembled in ali respects ac- 
cording te law, was sent toa former President of the Unised 
States, (Martin Van Buren,} who took nonotice of it whatever, 
but the party and the party’s Exesutive no sooner received the 
account of the decision by the tumultuary causus at Ann Ar- 
bor, than they declared itthe solemn actot the people of Michi- 
gan, in their primary assemblies, and she was with re- 
ceived toto the Union. Wesaid that the boundary compuct be- 
tween the States could not be violated; and just such an ob! ca- 
tion, I contend, now binds usin regard to the publiciand. Viva 
Legislature of Michigan took the counsel of genuemen learned ty 
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the law. They.eubmitted the question to no less an authority Now, we have contracted our own debts, and we ask none of you honesty. Though I may be the only man throughout the 


than Chancellor Kent and James V. Ogden of New York, 
whether the act changing the southern boundary of Michigan 
Was or was not constitutional. And what waa theif opinion? 
Did they assert that there was no obligation resting on Con- 
in relation tothe public lands? That they he'd these 
unconditionally, to do respecting them just what they 
pleased? No, sir, no. These emivent jurists sancuoned no 
such dectrine. . 
Mr. CLIFFORD here interposed, and inquired whether the 
entieman {from Michigan assumed that Mr. C. had advanced 
doctrine that the Conetitution authorized Congress te vi- 
olate the contract made between the old Confederation and the 


at 

Mr. HOWARD replied in the negative. 

Mr. CLIFFORD. WV the gentiemanassumes that I said that 
Congress might violate any contract whatever, he hus entirely 
misunderstood me 

Mc, HOWARD. I understood the gentleman to advance 
the doctrine that under that clause of the Constitution which 
authorizes Congress to make rules respecting the territory of 
the United Siates, Congress may dispose of tie public lands 
just. ae it thinks fit, altogether irrespective of the deeds of 
cession. 

Mr. OLIFFORD Not at all I advanced no such 
opinion, 

Mc. Hi. Then! confesst did not understand what the gentle. 
man didmean. i now understand him as conceding the law of 
the case, and admitung that Congress can:,ot dispose of the pub- 
be domain for any and al! purposes it may please; but that there 
is a controlling force in the provisions of the deeds of cession. 
Now I inaist that, according to Democratic doctrine, it is the 
duty of Congress to pay the debts of the United States, and pro 
vide for the common detence and general welfare, not out of 
funds raised from the sale of the public lands, but raised in the 
mode the Constitution iteelf prescribes for raising them: name- 
ly, by laving and collecting taxes, duties, imposis, and excises. 
Ide not object to the reading which,our strict constructionists 
give to thie clause of the Cunstitution: namely, that the duties 
laid and callected must be for paying the debts of the Union, 
and providing for the common defence and general welfare: 
but I say thatlaying and collecting taxes is the mode, and that 
selling the public lands is not the mode provided in the Consti- 
tution for these objects. 

1 ask gentiemen to show me any clause authorizing them 
wo apply" the proceeds of the public lands to pay the public 
debt, to defend the country, or lo provide for-its general wel- 
fare. ‘The clause i have quoted shows the proper object of 
ijaying. taxes; but I hold that the Constitution is obligatory 
on Congress to dispose of the public lands according to the 
terma of the deeds of cession so jar as that is now practica- 
ble. The gentleman from Maine (Mr. Ciirrorp) admits, in- 
deed, that those deeds must be construed in the hght ofa power 
of attorney to Congress; weil, and then who is the principal? 
Congress is the attorney; who is iifrom whom the power ofat- 
torney proceeds! Will the geutleman answer? Was it not the 
old States? If so, then we are boun las attorneys to follow, so 
faras we can, the letter and conditions of our trust. But the 
gentleman insists that ao attorney has authority to make adeed 
ofthe land entrusted to him, and toreceive the purchase mo. 
ney; and he even goes so far as tO maintain that the attorney 
can dispose of the purchase money in any way or mode that 
he may think fit; and he applies the same doctrine to Con- 
gress. Now ido not know how it may bein Maine, but J do 
know that, even in Michigan, an attorney who should convert 
to his own use the money ofhis principal would be very likely 
to be atruck from the roil, whether he be Dem \crat or Whig; 
he would, in all probability, pass beyond the pale of the bar 
1 rose, however, merely to correct the error of the gentleman 
from Maine, and will not longer detain the committee. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Indiana, said he wauted to say a word or 
two on the subjectot thisbill. He hatled from one of the States 
supposed tc be more particularly interested; and, as he thought 
it probable he might stand alone tn the vote he should give 
against the bill, he wished to siate one or two of the reasons 
which woul! govern his vote; and he spoke now because he 
had been admonished that, unless he said what he had to say 
in committee, he was not likely to say itatall, He should not 
enter on the constitutional question, nor should he discussthe 
propriety of impropriety of the distribution proposed. 1 (said 
Mr. K.)am one of those kind of creatures that, when I 
hear gentiemen talk about the rights of certain States to the 
public land before the deeds of cession, 1 do not regard them as 
talking very seriously. As to the deeds of ces ion by Virgin a 
and New York, about which so much talk is made, I look upon 
them as made more forthe sake of getung rid of an abstraction 
than any thingelse. I do not recognise their ttle to the Jand. 
They have about the same. right to it as others; just about 
the same right w it asthe Crown of Great Britain had, because 
some British subject happened to pass by and discover the land. 
It was no right atall. The only right of property was in the 
aborigines. The richt of ‘soil was theirs, and we could 
have no right at all till we had made a_ fair 
purchase. I am quite willing to grant to the old 
States jall the credit they deserve ior getting shut gf a vexed 
question of title, which they felt to be rather flimsy. 1 lay 
allthat aside, and look at the question just as it now presents 
itself before me. And I have a word ortwo to say as to the 
benefite which it is said are intended by the bill to be conférred 
on my State. The gentleman from Georgia | Mr. MertwsrueEr) 
talked a good deal to usjabout the amount to be givep to Indiana 
and Michigan; but! noticed that he never said one word about 
what Georgia got from the Cherokees, which, to my mind, is 
just as much a donation frem the Genera! Government to Georgia 
as our shares of he public land will be to us. The Indians 
are the original owners, and whoever purchased the land from 
them had a right to dispose of it. I look upon a bounty 
to Indiana as on the same ground with a bounty to Govern. 
ment. I know that this doctrine is not ,ecognised here; but 
Thold it. 

1 am against this bill on broad principles I would go against 
it if the bounty to Indiana was filty per cent. instead of ten, 1 
jook upon this bill as the corner stone to a set of measures 
of diswibution to the American people which will eventually 
empty your Treasury. It is a mere excuse for creating a na 
tional det. You may philosophize as you please, but the 
grand object is to get an excuse for a national debt, a high 
tariff, and a National Bank. Now, lam opposed to every fea- 
ture of such a plan, and ‘herefore lam opposed to what I con- 
sider as the basis of the whole. Gentlemen tell us it is to bring 
great relief to the indebted States, and Indiana is one of them. 


pay them. Gentlemen need not tell me thet this is not a pro- 
position to pay our debts, and then to make us pay you back 
again. Ido not ask the other States, I do not ask the American 
people to pay the debts of Tndiana, or to aid us in paying them. 
Ic is not right; it is net fair. If it was injudicious in us to con- 
tract the debt, let the burden fall on us. 

It is admitted, if I understand the matter, that the public 
lands and all will not pay the current expenses of the Govern- 
ment. And, if so, is not the billa plan just to take out of the 
pce of the American people all the money you give to the 

tates? If you give it to Indiene in the first place, you will 
make all the Union aid to pay it back into the Treasury. It is 
admitted on all hands that there is no can gaye You must, 
therefore, gather the’ money from out of the peckets of the 
great mass of ‘he people. Ido notask favors. We are able to 
pay our own debts. If this money is to be collected from our 
own citizensalone, ve are no ganters, because we must pay it 
again in another shape. But worse than that: so far from be- 
ing a benefit to ua, it isan eternal damage trom the expenses 
of collection and disbursement; so that, In fact, you will take 
out of our pockets a dollar, aud pay us back but eighty cents. 
This is not the gort of relief our constituents want. On the 
principles, therefore, of eternal justice, I consider the proposi- 
jon as iniquitous, and it shall never have my vote. 

Then there is another feature in the bill that I object to. It 
proposes to give ten per cent. over and above their share to the 
States where the lands lie. Now I say if Indiana is entitled to 
any more than her regular share in the distribution, she is enti- 
tled to more than ten percent. over. I will answer the gentle- 
man from Michigan, (Mr. Howarp.] He says it is very strange 
that the General Government shall find the public land a bur- 
den, instead of being asource of revenue. Now I do not be- 
lieve it ever was intended to make thé public landa source of 
revenue atall. There is no other Government on Ged’s foot- 
stool but this that ever thought of selling out its public domain. 
No; it was the original intention to have your public domain 
settled by hardy independent freemen; it was meant so to par- 
cei out the co as to give the right of soil te a population that 
should tenant the vast region of rich land in the West and make 
it look like a garden, and all the Government should have col- 
lected from them ought to have been just enough to pay its out. 
lay. This shows why the public land never should be treated 
asasource of revenue. But adopt thisb'll, and you hold out 
an inducement to all the States that have got no new lands in 
their own bounds to raise the price of public lands inthe West 
that they make ita source of revenue. But they want toscare 
us out of this objection by putting a section in the bill to guard 
against any such consequence. Yes; and how easy will it be 
after the States begin to taste the public money and get their 
appetites whetted for it, to repeal that section? I say the bill 
holds outa direct inducement to raise the price of the new 
lands. A dollar and a quarter will be too little; they would 
soon get it up to two dollars; and if thatdoes not bring in mo- 
ney enough, they will raise itto three, and four, and five dol- 
lais, I insist, then, that the bill is directly against the true po- 
licy of that part of the Union that Lcome from. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Howarp] in his calcula- 
tion about the money that has been spent on the public lands 
quite forget one item, and that is, the purchase money that 
was paid to the Indians. He talked to us a gteat deal about the 
land officers Swartwouting andall that, but he did not say a 
word about paying the Indians. Now in some places the an 
auities paid to the Indians amount to more than the dollar and 
a quarter that Goveriment gets for the land. 

(Mr. Howarp. The gentleman is mistaken. The purchase 
money of the land was included in my estimate.) 

Itmay beso. The gentleman’s document was to me pretty 
much like what the gentleman from Maine’s document was to 
him; ITcould not understand it.. The gentleman from Maine 
gave outhis document as being of authority. And how did the 
gentleman from Michigan answer it?) Why—ba--ha—by tak- 
ing us back to 1832, when the old hero of New Orleans sent in 
his veto. And the gentleman, too, passed a compliment on the 
old man for his arithmetic Well, he was correct. But does 
not the genldeman know that since 1832 more land has been sold 
than ever wassold before in double, ay, or in treble the time? 
And does not he suppose that the expenses of sale must be 
raised too? I rather think if he had looked alittle into the docu- 
ment that the gentleman from Maine handed to him, he would 
have found that it all came out even. I never knew a Yankee 
in my life that ever failed in a matter of calculation and figures. 
[A Jaugh.] 

tM:. Howarp. You forget 1am Yankee myself.) [Laugh- 
ter.] 

The gentleman says he isa Yankee himself. Well, if he is, 
he is gone clear out of the land of Yankees, and has got, I think, 
a good deal of the Hoosier inhim. [Loud laughter.] 

I do not see any difficulty in this subject. Lf, as the gentle- 
man says, there isa balance received from the public lands, 
it isa fund for the benefit of the whole Union, and not for Indi- 
ana and Illinois to get there share of, and ten per cent. over. 
If it belongs to the States, then it should be divided among the 
States equally. For myself, I must say that the ten per cent. 
over, which was quietly slipped into the bill as a bribe for our 
Western people, does nottemptme much. Why, such a sum 
as that willnot be felt. We are so desperately in for it, that 
they will not bite at that bait. You must give us more. Ten 
per cent. is not enough. But ifthe money is to be divided 
among the States, 1 say, in God’s name, divide it fairly. The 
gentieman from Georgia disliked this ten per cent. and I ad- 
mired his sense of right. But I must say that, on that other 
Cherokee point, his memory seemed wonderfully short. 

There is one other feature in the bill that seems to me to be 
not quite fair to us of thefree States. The gentleman from 
Michigan is in a worse condition even thanIam. He will take 
half a loaf rather ‘han no bread; but I must have the whole 
loaf, or none atall. Tdo not see why, or what for, representa: 
tive purposes 4ye carried out on adistributive principle 1 am 
very sure it never entered the heads of the framers of the Con- 
s.itution that the States should ever come and bow the knee, 
and ask this General Government, “Pray give us asop.” It 
is humiliating to my State pride. What! shall the sove- 
reign States who made this Government—for it is the offspring, 
ihe creature of the States—come here and truckle to the 
work of their own hans, to get a little landdistribuied among 
them? If such a proposition had been made to me before 
we got in debt as we now are, I should have felt little re 
spect for the honesty of him who made it. But they know that 
a few of us are over head and ears in debt, and now the 
think they canseduce us. Thatdoes not speak much for their 








































































whole of the States whom it is thus attem 

will reject the bill, I shal! take pride in thus standing shes. 
I am ready to die in the last ditch before I vote for any such 
bill. The old doctrine of the subdivision of this Governme 
is fast dwindling to nothing. Time was, &s has wel! been said 
by the gentleman from Maryland, (Mr. W. C. Jounson, } 
when the Governor of a State was looked up to with almost as 
much reverence as the President; but, during the last four o 
five years, the dignity of that office has been fading tin 
Every thing is to merged in the General Government 
Every State enterprise is to be managed with reference to this 
Government. Noman can be appointed to office in a State 
but he must first be asked whom he goes for as President, | 
say it is humiliating, and if it is suffered to go on, it willsoon - 
destroy all State pride, and in effect abolish all State bounda 
lines. When that is done, you will practically have destro at 
the States, and this whole vast country will be consolidated un. 
der ae This bill is to be a link in the 
chain. It will compel the States to come here and ask of this 
Governmentto pay the inteveston their debt, and thus chain 
them forever to the wheel of the General Government. Tam 
againstit. Let usalone, and we will pay our debts. Wh 
make thia* Government a collecting mart for all the States? 
Why not let the {States collect their own dues? But do I ask 
why? Here isthe secret. Many mien in the State Legislatures 
have gone on with such headlong extravagance, and have run 
their constituents so deeply in debt, thatnow they want to whi 
the devil around the stump, and get somebody else to tax them 
(A langh.) F 

It isa craven spitit; they have not nerve enough to meet the 
consequences of their own acts, and therefore, they try to 
skulk out the difficulty; but their names will dwindle into ob. 
scurity, and after ages will hiss at their cowardice. The gentle. 
man from Michigan tells me that heis anxious to pay his debts: 
yes, but he does not go to the pope place to pay them. He 
says that ke puts the claim on the ground of right. Well, lam 
glad at any rate to hear that; it saves us from our humiliation 
not to put it on the ground of bounty; but | tell him his claim 
of right will dwindle to nothing. By and by, these lands will 
be exhausted, and then the same spirit which now asks for dis. 
tribution will come here and ask for a high tariff, and the next 
step will be to beg for direct taxation, I warn gentlemen this 
thing will not stop; it will go on and on anti it makes this 
House a place for directly taxing all the Union. Now is the 
time tocut up thissystem by the roots. Let the policy go on, 
and it will accumulate debt upon this Government till it will 
reel and totterunder the weight. Some gentlemen, I know, . 
hold a national debtto be a national Opens I say it isa na. 
tional curse, and the heaviest of curses. Of all the base, vile, 
contemptible forms of servility, save me from that of mere 
money, which comes crawling and crouching, lower and lower, 
cent by cent, chink by chink, till it licks the véry earth. I 
makes my soul sick to think of it. What! to have States come 
here from year to year and beg of this Government, crying 
“give ussome of your dollars to help us, and if you have'nt got 
avy, do borrew for us some twelve millions.” 

i have said these things now, lest, when the bill gets into the 
House, i should b2 cutoffby the previous question: But | 
wish you to keep itin mind then just as if it had been spoken 
in the House. . 

I wonld f° for the last part of the bill if it was not for the 
first part. I would go for tail with pleasure if I could but get 
the head cut off: [A laugh.] 

I go for pre-emption—it is fair and right. The gentleman 
from Georgia talked aboutthe people of the West getting a 
monopoly of these lands. Yes; and how do they mo nopclize 
them? By giving the hardy pioneers, who go in advanee of socie- 
ty, and open the wilderness; who breast every difficulty and brave 
every danger till they turn the wilderness into fruitful fields, and 
spread it into aspectacie that is beautiful for the eye to look 
upon. ,And after they have done all and suffered all, after 
they haVe been exposed to the tomahawk, and been wasted by 
the diseases of a new climate, are they to be treated with con- 
tumely, and et because they asked to be secured in the 
fruits o! their labor? [ hope not. The bill gives us pre emp- 
tion, it is true; butitjoins to it distribution. I could swallow 
the tail, but I choke upon the head of the monster; and the pre- 
emption does not tempt me, because we have got a very good 
pre-emption bill already. 

Mr. PAYNE of Alabama, rose and sent to the Clerk’s 
table a series of sections, when he said he desired 
to offer as a substitute for the bill now before the Com- 
mittee, , 

The CHAIRMAN said that the pending motion was that sub- 
mitted yesterday by the gentleman from Maine, {Mr. Cutr- 
FORD,) to strike out the enacting Clause of the bill; and that, in- 
asmuch as that motion involved the very existence of the bill 
itself, it was not in order (oO propose a substitute er an amend- 
ment until that notion had been finally dis d of. 

After some conversation, the proposed substitute was read 
or information. . 

Mr. PAYNE said that it was not his intention togo into 
an argument on the subject, his object being merely.to submit 
a ——_ to the committee, for their consideration. He 
did not intend to occiipy the attention of the committee at this 
time; but when a favorable opportunity should present itself, 
he might present his views in relation to the proposition that he 
hail now presented. ; 

Mr. ALFORD of Georgia then took the floor. He was un- 
derstood to say that he hoped his remarks would not be misre- 
presented. This, however, he rendered impossible for some 
time, as scarcely a sentence could be heard. When his voice 
became audible, he was observing that, in his opinion, this mea- 
sure had been brought forward ata very unfortunate time, when 
the Loco Focos could and weuld manufacture out of it a splen- 
did amount of political capital. Any one who would look into 
the present state Of affairs, covld not help seeing that this 
question had been brought forward at an improper time, and 
that it was, in iro in bad taste. 

My design, said Mr. A. is not to make a long speech, but to 
present my views, as wellas lam able, ina clear and succinct 
form. It has bee my misfortune, heretofore, to speak only 
when I was excitec’, or when there was great excitement pre- 
vailing in the House. But now there is no cane the 
gallertes are almost empty, so that 1can proceed without any 
of those disadvanta Itds not my inteution to inflicta long 

h on the committee. What1 have to say will be brief. 
shall net do as sume gentleman have done, viz: make a speech 
to the galleries. Nor shall I imitate their example of having 
it made out to the world that they had made an alarming speech, 
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when the fact was, there was scarcely any body present to hear 


Mr. A. then noticed briefly some of the remarks of the gentle- 
tian from Indiana, (Mr. Kennepy,) in reiation to the Cherokec 
lands urchased by the General Government; and went on to 
ran oe that the subject of State Rights was very little under- 
siood here, compared with what it was in Georgia. When a 
Sate Righis mah came to Congress, he found that the States 
Rights doctrine was differently practised upon here than at 
home. He (Mr. A.) admitted that there must be some ‘little 

jelding, and that there could net be a strict application of the 

inciples, in every instance, in matters of national legislation 
He professed himself to be a State Rights man, and as one who 


. ardently cherished, advocated, and defenjed the principles of 


rty. ; 

er A. pext referred to what had been said by the gentle- 
man from Maryland (Mr. W. C. Jonnson} in regard to the dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of the public lands in connection with 
the subject of State rights, and intimated his entire dissent 
frem the position assumed. He then pointed to the fact of the 
indebtedness of the States generally, which amounted to up- 
wards of two hundred millions of dollars, and asked if it was 
right, afte? they had most enormous sums apprepriated by 
the General Government for the purpose of internal improve- 
ment, that they should come hereand ask Congress to give 
them many million of dollarsout of the public Treasury in or- 
der to enable them to Jiquidate their debts. He was free to ad- 
mit, with the advocates of this bill, that the money arising from 
the sales of the proceeds uf the public lands shouldbe divided 
among the several States, but not at this time. He was under 
the full and firm conviction that it would be injudicious and high- 
ly improper to pass a distribution bill at this particular junc- 
ture of our affairs. He wished to be unde as saying that 
ifthe Government was well off, having plenty of money, and 
that if there was no prospect of war, &c. the measure proposed 
might be proper enough. But, he asked, how did we 
stand? What are the receipts ofthe Government? What 
did the President tell us? Why, he intimated that this 
was not the proper time, but that if it was, the measure 
might be well enough, and he submitted to Congress whether, 
in = embarrassed condition, such a measure would be advi- 
sable. 

He (Mr. A.) would ask whether, under the existing carcum- 
stances, it would be proper to take out of the coffers of the 
United States Treasury the money demanded by the States 
with a view to pay their debts, when the inevitable consequence 
would be the increase of our tariff? And when, too, the Secre- 
tary. of the Treasury said, in so many words, that the Adminis- 
tration could not pay the national debt, and if the interest on it, 
that was all? Mr. A. then adverted to what was said by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in his eens in relation to the state 
of the finances, and then he argued that we ought not to abstract 
7 money from the Treasury at the present time. 

odoso would be the height of folly. The States, it is said, 
standin relation to the General Government as children to a 
parent, and yet itis proposed that the money belonging to the 
parent, over head and ears in debt, must be taken to pay the 
debts of the children. 

I will suppose a case, said Mr. A. Here is a father who 
owes a considerable sum tevarious creditors; but the money he 
has on hand is not near enough to payit. Well, the son comes 
up to the oldgentleman, and says, 

“T say, father.” 

“What, my sen ?” 

“Why,.] have come to tell you that you have no occasion to 
use that money in your coffers, for paying your carpenter, your 
wae your butcher, and all the rest of them.” 

. hy?’ 

“ Because,” says the dutiful son, “you must give me that 
money to pay my debts, and let your own take their chance.” 

Now, said Mr. A. this is the very thing that is proposed at the 
present time, The General Goveinment is deeply in debt, and 

et the States want to get the proceeds from the sales of the pub- 
ic lands from the Treasury, to pay their own debts, instead of 
allowing it togo towards paying the claims of their parent. My 
doctrine is, let the States pay their own debts, and let the Gene- 
ral Government pay its . 4 

He appealed to the friends of General Harrison (whom he 
wished to God was now living) to remember the advice of that 
good man, and to follow it; but he regretted to say there seemed 
to be a disposition here to kill offevery man who would not be a 
slave. He could az say that as faras he was concerned, they 
could not kill him off, (a laugh,) and he would be to the Whig 
cause a true and faithful friend, although many there might be 
who would not acknowledge him to be so now, although the 
time was coming when they would. He was one of that class 
ofmen who would frankly and candidly tell his friends what he 
theught, when he saw them going wrong. He had done so at 
the last session., He would tell the friends of General Harrison 
that if he were now living, he would have advised them to have 
pursued a different course from that which they were taking; 
and although he might have been a friend to distribution, yet he 
(Mr. A.)did not believe that he would have advised it at this 
time; that he would have said, take the money out of the Trea- 
sury ~ the United States, although the creditor is tapping at 
your door. 

After some further remarks, Mr A. said that those who squan- 
dered away the nett proceeds of the public lands to pay State 
debtsand make a high tariff, would not be sustained at home, 
but that eanpennets whe were eagle-eyed, and ready drilled, 
would pounce down upun them like a duck upon a June bug. 
(Laughter and applause’) 

Mr. A. exp a hope that the Loco Focos would not ap- 
plaud him, - [Laughter.} All this flattery of his Loco friends 
only made him mere firm in his pany. They must not ex- 
pect to wih him over, because could never go their doc- 
tines. They had preached economy and practised extrava- 
Ty Now, he was di to take the very o ite course 

. A. complained that there were certain parts of the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury’s report with which he was much dissatis- 
fied, because he did not carry out the principles of reform 
and retrenchment which had been promised us. 

went on toinquire what had the _— serit them 
here todo. Why (said he) to make a Bank. There was an 
overruling necessity, contended, for the adoption of that 
measure. His constituents had instructed him to vote for a 
Bank bill, although he confessed that he had been opposed to 
the esta' tof a National Bank ail his life. He deemed 
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cessity, arising out of the deranged stateof the currency and the 
commercial affairsof the country. He maintained that they 
were bound to passa Bank bill before they adjourned; and then 
reverting to the subject of a tariff, he said that gentlemen asked 
a di-tribution of the proceeds of the public lands in order to 
create a tariff, which was a proposition that cauld not be justi- 
fied, and was exceedingly unfair to the Southern portioa of the 
Union. Hethen warned the Whig party that they were pur- 
suing the most suicidal course that could possibly be, and that 
their opponents were ready to take every advantage of them. 

Mr. A. then proceeded to argue that a Bank ought to be esta- 
blished on the cash system. What the country wanted was 
good money, and plenty of it. But how could his Whig friends 
talk about establishing a Bank, when they were about to squan- 
der away the money which was to form the capital of the Bank? 
He would te!l them, that if they desired to have a good Bank 
they must husband their resources; but if they were to scatter 
their money to the four winds of Heaven, as proposed by this 
bill, how in Heaven’s name could they think a getting along? 

After touching on a variety of other topics, Mr. A. concluded 
by warning the ‘‘tariff boys” of the South, that instead of their 
reading him put of church, if they did not mind he weuld read 
them out of church. 

Mr. A. having concluded, and the hour of 3 having arrived— 

Mr. BROWN moved that the committee rise; which motion 
having prevailed— 

The committee rose, reported progress, and ebtained leave 
to sitagain. 

And the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Taurspay, July 1, 1841. 

The Senate was called to order at a quarter past 
10 o’clock. 

The following memorials and petitions were pre- 
sented and Jaid on the table. 

By. Mr. TALLMADGE: From citizens of tke 
city of New York, of Painted Post, New York, and 
of Southport, Wishonsan Territory, fo: a general 
bankrum law. 

By Mr. WALKER: From citizens of Camden, 
8. C. in favor of a general bankrupt law. 

By Mr. KER: Asking to withdraw the papers 
of Steckton & Stokes from the files of the Senate. 

Mr. PRESTON submitted the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to cause to be communicated to the Senate the progress 


and actual condition of the commission under the treaty with 
Mexico. 


Mr. BENTON submitted the following: 

Resolved, That the President of the United Siates be request- 
ed to communicate to the Senate the reasons for removing the 
following persons from office, and the information upon which 
the said reasons were founded, to wit: 

William Milburn, Surveyor General of Missouri and Lllinois; 

Joshua Pilcher, Superintendent Indian Affairs, St. Louis; 


* James H. Relfe, Marshal for the District of Missouri; 


Henry Dodge, Governor of Wiskonsan; 
Robert Lucas, Governor of lowa; 
Geo. W. Jones, Surveyor General of Wiskonsan and Iowa. 


Mr. B. said he had been inclined to submit the 
resolution in consequence of some remarks made 
yesterday by the Senator from North Carolina 
{Mr. Mancum] in re’ation 40 obtaining the infor- 
mation required. That honorable Senator was un- 
dersiood to say that there was not only no indispo- 
sition te furnish a list of the names of those re- 
moved from office, but the reasons for those remo- 
vals if called for. It was in order to test this de- 
claration, he [Mr. Benron] had offered this reso- 
lution—that was his only inducement to call for 
the information at the present moment. He 
thonght it rightto make the call while the declara- 
tion was fresh in the Senator’s memory. 

Mr. MANGUM apprehended that ihe Senator 
must have been mistaken. He had observed in 
hisremarks of yesterday that he had no doubt it 
would be found that the Administration had noi de- 
parted from the principle which it had laid down for 
its guidance. He alluded to that contained in Mr. 
Critrenpen’s bill. He had not spoken in the 
the name of the President, but stood in the rela- 
tion of speaking for himself. 

Mr. LINN desired to know which of the 
bills the Senator alluded to. There was one intro- 
duced by the Senator from Kentucky, which ob- 
tained only five votes im the body. 

Mr. MANGUM knew of but one bill, pro- 
bably owing to his having lived in a great mea- 
sure in @ state of retirement. The principle 
generally Jaid down was interference of office- 
holders in elections, poljt cal brawlers or incompe- 
tent persons. He would not be understood as hav- 
ing spoken from any authority, bat, from his know- 
ledge of the persons composing the Cabine!,. he 
would undertake to say that nothing had been done 
which could not be justified before the country and 


the people. 
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Mr. BENTON wished the resolution to lie over 
until to-morrow. 

The PRES! DENT pro tem. laid before the Se- 
nate the following communication from the Treasu- 
ry Department: 





Treasury Department, 
June 30, 1841. 

Sia: In the communication from this Depart 
ment, dated the 12:h instan!, in compliance with 
the resolution «f the Senate, direct:ng the Secretary 
of the Treasury to “lay beiore the Sevate a staie- 
mentof the amounts of money received in each 
of the menths of March, April, an! May last, from 
customs, lands, and other sources,” &c. I have to 
state thataclerical error occurred, which, in. the 
harry of business escaped my notice, aud which 
I take the earliest opportunity to correct. — 

Certain payments wade by the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States on accoant of the War Department in 
the West, in 1840, not having been entered on the 
books of this Department until March, 1841, should 
have been inc uded in the receipts of that month 
This was inadvertently ovitted to be done, ‘al- 
though the amount was included in the- expendi- 
tures for that month. With this correction, the 

; . ; . 
amount received in March, 1841, will be $1,709, - 
136 48, instead of $1,090,000, as stated in the 
communication above referred to. 

I have the honor to remain, 
Your obedient servant, 
T. EWING, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Hon. Praspent or THE SENATE. 

The communication was laid on the table, and 
ordered to be printed. 

The Senate then proceeded io the discussion of 
the resolution of Mr. Bucnanan, calling for infor- 
mation as to persons removed from office since 4th 
March, 1841; when ‘ ; 

Mr. PIERCE rose and addressed the Senate an- 
til the morning hour expired. 

The Senate then proceeded to the discussion of 
the bill to incorporate the subscribers to the Fiscal 
Bank of the United States. . 

Mr. RIVES rose, and moved to strike out from 
the 16h fundamenial rule of the bill to incorporate 
the subscribers to the Fiscal Bank of the United 
States the following word: : 

“And the said directors may also establish competent offices 
of discount and deposite in any State, Territory, or district of 
the United States, and shall have power (o commit the manage- 
ment of thegaid offices and the business thereof, respectively, to 
such persons, and under such regulatiuns as they may deem 
proper, not being contrary to law or to this charter Or, instead 
of establishing such offices, it shall be law/ul for the directors of 
the said corporation from time to time to employ any agent or 
agents, or any other bank or banks, to be approved by the Be- 
cretary ofthe Treasury, at any place or places thatthe # rid di- 
rectors may deem safe and proper, to inanage and trapaact the 
business proposed as aforesaid, other than for the purposes of 
discount, and to perform the duties hereinafter required of the 
said corporation, to be managed and transacted by such officers, 
under such agreements and subject to such regulations as they 
shall deem just and proper.”’ - 

And to insert in lieu thereof, the following 
words: : 

“That the said corporation shall establish a competent office 
of discount and deposite in any State, by the assent of the Le 
gialature of such State, whepever the directors may think fit so 
todo; and when established, the office shall not be withdrawn 
without the assentof Congress, and the sai J corporation sha|| 
have power to commit the management of the said offices and 
the business thereef respectively to such persona, and under 
such regulations, as they sball deem proper, not heing contrary 
to law or constitution of the Bank; or, mestead of establishing 
such offices, it shall be lawful for the directors of the said cor- 
poration from time to time to employ any individual, agent, 
or any Sther bank or banks, to be approved by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, at any place or places that they may deem 
safe and proper, to manage and transact the business propused 
as aforesaid, other than for the purposes of discount, and to 
perform the duties hereinafter required of said corporation, to 
be managed and transacted by such officers under such agree- 
ments and subject to such regulations as they shall deem just 


«nile RIVES addressed the Senate at great length 


in support of his amendment. 

Mr. CLAY also replied ia full to the arguments 
of Mr. Rives. 

Mr. PRESTON supported the ameniment. 

Mr. MERRICK will occupy the floor to- 
morrow. ; 

On his motion the Senate adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuorrpay, July 1, 1841. 
The SPEAKER laid before the House certain 
evidence in the case of the contesied election from 
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Virginia; which was referred to the Committee of 
Elections. 

The Speaker also laid before the House a com- 
munication from the Secretary of State in relation 
to the census; which was referred to the Commil- 
tee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 

BANKRUPT LAW. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, en- 
closing a memorial from citizens of New York, 
praying the passage of a bankrupt law. The me- 
morial was signed by 3,000 persons. The message 
was read, and is in the following words: 

To the House of Representatives of the United States. 


The accompanying memorial in favor of the passage ofa 
bankrupt law, signed oY nearly three thousand of the inhabitants 
of the city of New York, has been forwarded to me, attended by 
& request that I would submit it to the consideration of Congress. 
I cannot waive a compliance with a request urged upon me by 
60 large and reapec'able a number of my fellow-citizens. That 
& bankruptiew, carefully guarded against fraudulent practices, 
and embiacing, as far as practicable, all classes of society—the 
failure to do which has heretofore constituted a prominent ob- 
jection to the measure—would afford extensive relief, I do not 
doubi. The distress incident to the derangements of some years 

ast, has visited large numbers of our fellow-citizens with hope 
eas insolvency, whose energies, both mental and physical, by 
reason of the load of debt pressing upon them, are lost to the 
country. Whether Congress shall deem it proper to enter upon 
the consideration of this subject at its present extraordinary ses 
sion, it will doubtless wisely determine. I have fulfilled my duty 
to the memorialists in submitting their petition to your consi:le- 


ration, 


: JOUN TYLER. 
Waaninoron, June 30, 1811. 


The mestage and memorial were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and the message was 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. McKEON rose, and desired to ask the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary [Mr. 
Barwarp] when it was probable that a bankrupt 
bill would be reported. 

Mr. BARNARD said that it was impossible for 
him to ansWer the quertion. Tne Committee on 
the Judiciary had the subject under consideration. 
He had no doubt that they would agree nyon a 
bill, and that it would be presented here. It was 
hoped, at least upon his part, that it would be pre- 
senfed in time for the action of the House at the 
present session. So far as he might be concerned, 
such was his intention. 

Mr. PENDLETON said that, some days since, 
he had presented a resolution upon this subject, 
of which he was now reminded by the message 
just received from the President of the United 
States. He (Mr. P.) understood the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, which bad this 
subject in charge, to say that a bankrupt bill would 
be presented this session. The object of his (Mr. 
P's) resolution was to get an expression of the opi- 
nion of this House, by the means of instructions to 
the committee. As the necessi'y for such a resolu- 
tion had thus been obviated, he would, if it was 
the pleasure of the House now to take up the reso- 
‘lution, move to lay it on the table. 

The SPEAKER said the resolution would, by 
rule, lie on the table until called for. 

On leave given, Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland 
presented a memorial on the subject of a bankrupt 
Jaw; which was referred to the Committee on the 
Juciciary. 

’ Mr. CALHOUN of Mass. moved that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. : 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON hoped, he said, that 
gentlemen would permit the ordinary business 
(which was the consideration of. resolutions) to be 
takem up during the morning hour, so as to give 
members an opportunity to get from the Depart- 
ments information upon the subjects on which they 
were called to act. If this business of going in‘o 
commiitee was to be persisted in, to the exclusion 
of every thing else, the mouths of gentlemen would 
beclosed. They could get no information they 
desired. 

Mr. J. asked the yeas and nays on the motion 
to go into committee. He wished to know who 
Was going to gag them. 

And the House ordered the yeas and nays. 

Mr. DAWSON inquired of the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. C. Jonnson) whatresolution it was 
that he desired the House to adopt. If there was 
any resolution of a character more important than 
the subject now awailing action in Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, which the 
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gentleman from Tennessee desired to present, 
through which he desired to procure information 


. necessary to the action of the House on any sub- 


ject falling within its legitimate action during the 
present session, he (Mr. D) would vote against 
going into committee at this tithe. 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON rising to reply— 

Mr. BRIGGS submitied to the Speaker that the 
motion was not debatable. 

The SPEAKER said it was not. 

The question was then taken cn the motion of 
Mr. Catnoun, and was decided ix the afirmative— 
yeas 106, nays 69. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

DISTRIBUTION AND PRE-EMPTION BILL. 

The House again resolved it elf into Co emittee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr 
Lawrence of Pennsylvania in the chair,) on the 
bill to distribute the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands and to grant preemption rights 

The pending question being on the motion of 
Mr. Cuirporp to strike out the enacting claus: of 
the bill— 

Mr. C. BROWN said that the present meeting 
of Congress had been pronovnced, both on this 
floor and by the people at Jarge,as an extraordi- 
nary session of Congr-s:; and he thought that 
when its rise and progress should have been clear- 
ly reviewed, it might be recorded in history as not 
only an extraordinary session, but an extraordinary 
Congress. They had been called together for the 
ostensible purpose of; roviding revenue to carry 
on the Government, because those who bad been 
elected to execute-the laws and doties under it had 
fonnd, or thought that they had found, a deficiency 
in the revenues of the Government, which would 
prevent it from being able to meet the demands 
which might’be made upon it. Congress, then, 
had been convened before the regular dey of its 
meeting, for the purpose to which he had alluded, 
and this was the only reason he had heard given 
for its assembling. He, however, believed that 
this was not the real object in view, but that there 
were others well known to the party. This, never- 
theless, was the view presented to the people of the 
United States as an apology for the cal! of this ex- 
traordinary session of Congress. The deficiency 
in the revenue, as pointed out by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, would be clearly shown here and 
elsewhere, before they adjourned, to be merely 
fictitious, and that there were no such demands 
upon the Treasury but what could be easily met 
by its revenues—that there was no national debt to 
bs met—and that, in short, there was no defi- 
ciency to justify the calling Congress together at 
this time. The structure, then, which had thus 
been erected by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury was scatlered to the four winds of Heaven, 
and neither that officer nor his friends, would be 
able to collect its fragments and reconstruct it He 
(Mr. B.) was yet to learn from any quarter, either 
from the head of the Treasury Department, or any 
one connected with the Administration, how they 
could make it appear that the condition of the Trea- 
sury was such as to render it indispensable that 
Congress should be called together on that account. 
The excuse was insufficient, and without fuunda- 
tion. But he did not propose to consider this ques- 
tion in this point of view; but had mentioned it 
only as having been assigned as a reason for call- 
ing this extra session of Congress. Perhaps he 
might not be altogether jastified in saying what the 
real causes were—that they might have some refe- 
rence to the under current which we had heard so 
much of lately, or that there were objects in view 
which had been concealed from the public eye as 
well as from Congress. 

Now, he would ask, what had they done daring 
the time they had been in session, which was nearly 
five weeks? Had they proceeded one step towards 
making provision to meet the dificiency in the re- 
venue of the Government, supposing that to be the 
real cause of their being here at this time? What 
had the Administration party done towards supply- 
ing the wants of the Government?—for by their 
own professions and measures were they to be tried. 
He would ask what they had done since they had 
been in session? Why, they had passed but two 
bills: one he might denominate an extraordinary 


bill, because, by it was appropriated the sum of 
twenty-five thousand dollars to the widow of Geng 
ral Harrison; and the other provided for our own 
pay and expenses at this extraordinary session, 
These were the only two bills that had been 

and the first of which took the large sum of twen. 
ty-five thousand dollars out of the Treasury, which 
they had been told, over and over again, was en. 
tirely bankrupt. And now, by the bill before this 
committee, they were called upon to make 
an extraordinary appropriation of a portion 
of the revenues of the country. They were 
to consider the propriety of appropriating mij. 
lions of dollars, not yet in the Treasury, 
among the several States, on account oPthe sales 
of the public lands. Were not these extraordina- 
ry measures? And would not the people of the 
country hereafter think, when the history of these 
events came to be written, (if they did not already 
do do,) that this was an extraordinary Congiess, 
called together, as it was, to provide for the wants 
of the Government, and yet wasting its time and 
spending the money of the people most unprofita- 
bly? But, as he had already intimated, this was 
not the object for which they were now assembled. 
There were others. Let us look to the history of 
this extraordinary Congress, and see what the ob- 
jects were for which it was called. Let us look to 
the course of the majority on this floor, and ex- 
amine what had been their language in reference 
to the subjects which had been discuss:d on this 
floor, with a view to see how their sentiments 
agreed. By some gentlemen we had been told 
that the principle object of this bill was that which 
the people had called for; and that the people had 
willed it by the result of the late Presidential elec- 
tion. But we had been told by the gentleman 
from Georgia, (Mr. Atrorp,] that Congress had, 
been convened for the purpose of making a Nation- 
al Bank, and that, after having done that, they 
were to gohome. ‘Another gentleman, however, 
rises in his place and sayshat we were called to- 
gether for the purpose of passinga bill to divide 
the proceeds of the public lands among the States, 
and also to establish a National Bank. With re- 
garded to the alleged deficiency in the revenue, 
no one had ventured to show how that deficiency 
was to be met. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Atrorp] had also said that there was another ob- 
ject in view in calling an extra session of Con- 
gress; and that was, to commence the work of re- 
trenchment and reform. And now, where, he (Mr. 
B.) would ask, had there been a bill brought in to 
effect those objects? He would like to be informed 
where this Adminisiration had commenced the 
work of retrenchment, of cutting down the expen- 
diture under the last Administration, which had 
been considered by some as extravagant in the 
highest degree? For his own part, he confessed that 
he had seen no effort made by those who were 
now in power to diminish the expenses of the Go- 
vernment. Where had the work of reform been 
begun? He asked any of the Administration par- 
ty—any who were answerable for the conduct of 
this Government—where the work of reform bad 
commenced? Mr. B. then went on to deprecate 
the conduct of those who took the late Admi- 
nistration to task on the ground of having been 
extravagant, and yet who, when asked to point 
out where they had been extravegant, could not 
do it. If those who were so ready to make charges 
were sincere and honest in their intentions, why, 
he would ask, did they not .point out the officers 
who were abusing their trusts? Why did they net 
put their hand upon them? Could gentlemen point 
him out one single instance of extravagant ex- 
penditure under that Administration? It had been 
said that public opinion was in favorof a Na- 
tional Bank and a distribution of the proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands; whilst, on the other 
hand, it had been declared by others that public 
opinion was in favor of a Bank only. C 
quently there wasa difference of opinion in re- 
gard to what was really the desire of the people. 
We had been told that the public voice called for 
these measures; but he (Mr. B.) would have gentle- 
men to remember that the public voice was pel- 
fectly clear and distinct explicit, and this tes- 
timony did not go to show that such was the case. 
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The voice of the people was the voice of God, and 
when the people spoke, it was so clear and distinct 
that “he who runs may read.” And if the peo- 
ple’s voice had called for a distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the salesof the public lands and for the 
establishment of a National Bank at the present 
session, and that afier having done these things 
they should go home, how game it to pass that the 
friends of the present Administration did not agree 
asto what the peop'e required to be done at this 
session? That, however, wasa matter which he 
left them to settle among themselves. 

The gentleman from Georgia bad remarked that 
the people of Georgia were opposed, at this time, 
to a distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands among the States, and that it was 
most iniquitous to act wpon the subject—that it 
was monstrous, and that the people of Georgia 
would not submit to it. And he (Mr. B.) further 
understood the gentieman as sayizg, in substance, 
that, although he differed from many of his politi. 
cal friends on some prominent subjects, yet that he 
would not be driven from the Administration party; 
that, although they might rob the people of their 
rights, still he would adhere to his party. The gen- 
tleman had also said that this measure was calcu- 
lated to bring upon us a protective tariff, and that 
his constituents were opposed to it. He (Mr. B.) 
would ask his colleague what was the Whig capita! 
atthe late election in Pennsylvania—whether it 
was not, from Philadelphia to the Lakes, a protect- 
ive tariff? And if the Whig voice of Pennsylva- 
nia was to be heard here—although it was true that 
the voice of the Democracy could not be heard 
for action—it was for a protective tariff—to support 
her manufactures. If, too, Pennsylvania had 
spoken at all on the subject of the public lands, it 
was in favor of an equal—not an unequal dis- 
tribution of the sales of the public lands, as 
this provides for. Thus, then, we saw that the 
public voice had spoken differently in different 
places. And where else ;was this measure made 
a question of ? Was it made one in New Jersey? 
Certainly not. 

(Mr. Ranpotrn explained, and was understood 
to say that it was made a question of at the late 
election.] 

Mr. Brown continued by saying that the ques- 
tion in New Jersey turned upon the violation of 
the broad seal, and a standing army, and not, as he 
believed, the public lands or a National Bank. He 
expressed his belief that neither in the West, the 
South, nor the North, had the questions of a Na- 
tional Bank, and a distribution of the proceeds of 
the sales of the public fands, been the main points 
upon which the election had turned. He next re- 
ferred to what had been done in Philadelphia du- 
ring the late contest; that there were meetings held 
at the Whig head quarters night after night, and 
that there were gentiemen from the South and else- 
where who harangued the people on all these sub- 
jects. Among the mottoes upon the transparen- 
cies was this: “ No national debt.” And here 
(said Mr. B.) the majority had announced a bill 
that must result m the creation of a national debt. 
Another metto exhibited was, “No Executive 
Bank.” New, he would ask how, if a bank were 
created at all, it could be otherwise than Execu- 
tive? If you called it a National Bank, or by any 
other name, it must be an Executive Bank, be- 
cause it executes a part of the functions of this 
Government. Both the motioes, then, in relation 
to no bank and no debt, it seemed, were about to 
be falsified. 

Mr. MORGAN rose to a point of order. His 
ebject was to ascertain whether the House was 
to be detained by discussing every thing under 
the heavens, His point of order was that the 
gentleman’s remarks were entirely irrelevant, 
and had no reference.to the subject under consi- 
deration. 

The CHAIRMAN said that the question now 
pending was on striking out the enacting clause of 
the bill, and the gentleman had a right to go into 
the whole merits of it; but the gentleman must con- 
fine himself to the provisions of the bill in what he 


* May think proper to say. 


Mr. BROWN resumed. The gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. ALroap] had, in the course of his 
















not wandering farther from the subject than was 
the gentleman to whom he had referred. He 
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remarks on this subject yesterday, introduced the 
McLeod question, and he (Mr. B ) thought he was 


wan'ed to put the Whig Representatives from 
Philadelphia on the right ground in regard to the 
question of a protective tariff. Mr. B. went on to 
remark that he believed the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Wise] bad participated in some of the 
proceedings of the Whig meetings at the North 
prior to the late election, but he did not know 
whether he was present at the one held at the Ma- 
sonic Hall, Philadelphia, where the motioes he 
{Mr. B.] had spoken of were exhibited. There 
was one motto he recollected that callei for a 
protective tariff; and, if those gentlemen from the 
South who were present, and really opposed to 
these questions, utiered sentiments in approval of 
those mottoes, then bad they acted falsely and hy- 
pocritically. 

Mr. WISE remarked that the gentleman had 
made an attack on him. 

Mr. BROWN said it was only in play. 

Mr. WISE remarked that it was a serious play; 
and he must be permitted to say, not only for him- 
self, but for that Senator, that he was never with 
him at Philadelphia. It was true he (Mr. W.) 
had addressed a Whig meeting at Masonic Hall; 
and he must say that the same opinions he main- 
tained in the South he maintained in the North. 
There had been no deception on his part, and he 
confessed that he did talk of a Bank and of the 
tariff; but he put the contest far above Bank and 
tariff—as a social and moral question—and as op- 
posed to the Jast Administration. During the last 
contest, throughout, he was well aware that he 
differed from members of his own party on the 
subject of a National Bank, tariff, and distribution. 
These differences were merged among themselves 
in the South, where there was Bank and anti-Bank, 
tariff and anti-tariff. And now one of the first acts 
of his party and its press was the endeavor to ex- 
communicate him for the principles which he pro- 
fessed. An attempt, too, had been made, most 
ungratefully, tyrannically, and oppressively, to 
excommunicate and denounce him for those very 
principles which brought the present party in 
power some adherence. He stood where he had 
always stood on these great questions, and had 
taken the same ground before as well as after the 
election in regard tothem. He had been a hypo- 
crite towards neither party, and he could not, there- 
fore, sit quietly and hear himself implicated in a 
charge of a want of consistency. 

Mr. BROWN then continued his remarks, say- 
ing that he did not mean to charge the gentleman 
with inconsistency. Hehad always looked upon 
the gentleman as one of the strongest opponents of 
the party with which he (Mr. B.) acted, but he had 
always believed him to be actuated by honest mo- 
tives and intentions. The gentleman, how-ver, in 
his explanation, had verified the fact which he (Mr. 
B.) had alluded to, that the Whig party did hold 
out different views in different parts of the United 
States. 

[Mr. Wise here briefly vindicated the course of 
Southern gentlemen attached to the Whig party 
during the late election, as having advocated the 
doctrines of the South, at meetings held in the 
North, in the most frank, bold, and undisguised 
manner. j 

Mr. B. proceeded. He maintained that the gen- 
tleman from Virginia should have risen, when at- 
tending political meetings at the North, as he now 
rises in this hall among these Representatives, and 
have told his audience that they could. not have a 
protective tariff. And while the gentleman was 
then helping his Whig allies, we, the Democracy 
of the North, were standing up in favor of South- 
ern rights. We were defending his rights while he 
was in the enemy’s camp. Mr. B. here read seme 
extracts from Whig papers, to prove that he and 
those with whom he acts do understand what pub- 
lic opinion has been; and he contended tbat what 
was here represented by the majority to be public 
opinion was nosuch thing. He next read from the 
proceedings of one of those meeting in Pennsylva- 
nia the promises made by the Whig party to intro- 
duce a system of moral reform into the administra- 
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tion ot the Guvernment, and commented upon the 
manner in which they had carried them out, par- 
ticularly in :eference to the appointment of officers 
in the custom-house at Philadelphia. He said the 
people there were shocked at the ba! selection 
which had been made, and added that he was 
afraid there would be very little, if any, revenue 
coming into the Treasury if such appoinments as 
these were made. 


Mr. B. atier some further remarks in regard to 


what was public opinion in different portions of 
the Union, was proceeding to argue that in conse- 
quence (f the apportionment bill, passed bya Whig 
Legislature in Pennsylvania, (and which operated 
most unfairly and ynjustly,) public opinion was 
not fairly represented in its legislative councils, 
when 


Mr. DAWSON rose to a point of order. The 


gentleman was going into an account of a local 
quarrel, and he would submitit to the House 
whether they ought to allow it to be made the po- 
litical arena for the discussion of this question, and 
whether it was the question before the House. The 
gentleman had been going on an hour and a half, 
confining himself but little to the subject before us. 
He would ak the gentleman to confine himself to 
the sabject. 


The CHAIRMAN said the gen'leman from 


Pennsylvania had been requested to confine his ar- 
gument to the subject before the committes, The 
gentleman had been cailed to order several times, 
and he could not be allowed to go into the discus- 
sion cf subjects which had nothing to do with-that 
before the committee. The gentleman must con- 
fine himself to the question to strike out the enact- 
ing clause. 


Mr. BROWN again resumed his remarks by 


saying that he knew it was unpleasant to the ma- 
jority to hear these charges made against the Whigs, 
and he would return to the subject of the public 


lands. He then referred to the language of the 
President and to that of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury in regard to there being a deficiency in the 
revenue, and of the necessity of resorting to some 
means of meeting the wants of the Government. 
We all knew that the country from the North to 
the South was not in astate of defence, and whe- 
ther the late Administration were to blame on that 
account or not, it behooved this reform Adminis- 
tration at least to pul it in a state of defence; and 
he would ask if public opinion had not called upon 
this Congress to put the whole seaboard in a condi- 
tion for war, if that calamity were to overtake us. 
Mr. B. next adverted to the report of the Se- 
eretary of War in relation to the dilapida- 
ted condition of the fortifications of the 
country generally, and also to the deficit 
in the revenue of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, which he earnestiy maintained ought to be 
provided for, and yet here we were spending our 
time in the most wasteful manner. It reaily seem- 
ed to be a fraud upon the people to talk about dis- 
tributing the revenue derived from the sales of the 
public lands, when our defences were in a state 
wholly unfitted to protect the couniry in the event 
of a war, of which there was some ground for 
alarm, aud referréd to the utterly defenceless and 
unprotected situation of Philadelphia and the en- 
tire Delaware river and bay. He next adverted 
to the McLeod question, to the inflammatory 
speeches that had veen made in relation to it, and 
also to the warlike character oi the correspondence 
of the British Minister, and condemned the course 
of the present Administration in play®&g. peace 
‘when they were talking of war. He ins that 
we must pat ourselves in a condition to compel 
the British Government to do us jusiice, but we 
could never do it if we continued to act as we were 
now doing. There was no retreating from our 
present position towards Great Britain, whom we 
held responsible for the act of McLeod; that his 
opinion was that she would never make atonement 
for that act. She, in fact, bade you defiance. 
We should do something to show al! the nations of 
the earth that while we say our rights shall be re- 
spected, we have the means to compel them to do 
ut. Now, he would have had a word to say to the 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Wise,| if he had 
been in his seat, in regard to some expressions that 
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fell from him the other day in his defence of the 
Secretary of State in relation to this quesiion. He 
(Mr. B.) would merely say, however, that he had 
not that confidence in that officer which the gen- 
tleman from Virginia seemed to have. He thought 
that the history of the late war woul! show that 
there was good reason for believing tat the pre- 
sent Secretary of State was not the best depository 
of the honor and character of this country. There 
was a time when he sued for peace. 

Mr, PROFFIT called Mr. Brown to order. He 
inguired of the Chair whether, duriag the convide- 
ration of the present bill, it was in order to enter 
into a personal aitack upon the Secretary of State, 
impugning his patriotism and honor. If the mem. 
ber from Pennsylvania was indulged in this wan- 
ton and unjustifiable departure frem decorum, he 
(Mr. P.) would repel the slander. He felt able to 
answer not only the member who has u'tered it, 
bat eny man who would make an insinuation 

ainst the proity, the honor, the noble patrio'ism 
of Daniel Webster. 

The CHAIRMAN reminded the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania that he was departing {rom the 
subject under consideration in discussing the ques- 
tion of war or peace. 

Mr. B. continued. -He was showing the fmpro- 
priety of abstracting money [rom the public Trea- 
sury at a me like this, when it was wanted to put 
the country in a state of defence. He then went 
on to express his regret that the gentleman from 
Virginia saab Wisr} had lent the sanction of his 
name in favor of the Secretary of State’s letter to 
Mr. Fox, and also to remind the House of the re- 
commendation of General Washingion—that in 
ume of peace the country should prepare for war. 
And with regard to the public lands, he would say 
that.we were giving a large amount of land away 
in addition to what had already been given. He 
had a regard for the new States, but he confessed 
he had a higher for the interests of the people of 
Pennsylvania. Apart from the general bad cha- 
racter of the bill, there were particular features of 
marked injustice, and pone more than that which, 
while it proposes an equal distribution, gives to 
the new States millions of acres of land more than 
they have already had, and ten per cent. in addi- 
tion on all sales within their borders. Thus, while 
itis said the Gereral Government holds the entire 
lands in trust for the States equally, it undertakes 
to give to Ohio a much larger share than Pennsy!- 
vania—takes from the trust fund of the one, and 
gives it to the other. This Pennsylvania would 
never submit to; if she is to have any, she needs 
and will require her full share. Her public im- 
provements, for which she was greatly in debt, 
were of more benefit to Ohio than to herself, and 
if either should have more than the other, it was 
Pennsylvania that had the better claim. 

Mr. B. next adverted to the division of the sur- 
plus revenue among the States, as having led, in 
many instances, to other extravagant expenditures, 
and particularly in Pennsylvania, where it had 
been one of the causes of her present enlarged debt, 
and asked bow was the sum thus abstracted from 
the Treasury of the United States to be supplied? 
We are told by increased duties; and, for the pur- 
pose of tickling the public ear, we are told that 
these duties are to be imposed on “wines, and 
silks, and other luxuries.” But this was a delu- 
sion. The increased duties on wines would only 
bring into the Treasury some two or three hundred 
thousapd dollars, and silks perhaps a million and 
a balf Of doliats, while the greater amount of re- 
venue was to be derived from duties on tea, sugar, 
aod coffee—not luxuries but necessaries of life; 
which duty would take indirectly from the pockets 
of the people, and particularly the poorer classes, ten 
times as much money as the distribution of the sales 
of the public lands would-put in. Before he could 
allow such a bill as this to pass, he must be shown 
clearly that the people of Pennsylvania would be 
the gainers by it an.i not losers. 

The following message in writing was received 
from the President of the United States through 

John Tyler, jr. esq. his private secretary: 


Wasninerton, Jury 1, 1841. 
e House of Representatives of the United States: 
have the honor herewith to submit to the House of Repre- 
sentatives the Copy of a letter addressed by myself to Mrs. Har- 
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rison, in compliance with the resolution of Congress, and her 
reply thereto. JOHN TYLER. 
Wastincton City, June 13, 1841. 

My Dear Mapam: The accompanying reso!utions, adopted 
by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States, will convey to you an expression of the deep sympathy 
felt by the Representatives of the States, and of the people, in 
the sad bereavement which yourself and the country have sus- 
tained in the death of youri/lustrious husband. It may now be 
justly considered that the public archives constitute his endur- 
ing monument, on which are inscribed, in characters not to be 
effaced, the proudest evidences of public gratitude for services 
rendered, and of sorrow for his death. A great and united peo- 
ple shed their tears over the bier of a devoted patriot and dis- 
tinguished public benefactor. 

In conveying to you, my dear madam, the proposed respect 
of the two Houses of Congress for your person and character, 
and their condolence onthe late afflicting dispensation of Pro- 
vidence, permit me to mingle my feelings with theirs, and to 
tender you my fervent wishes for your health, happiness, and 


long life. JOHN TYLER. 
Mrs. ANNA Harrison. 


Nortu Benn, Jong 24, 1841. 

Daga Sir: I have received with sentiments of deep emotion 
the resolutions of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
which you have done me the honor of forwarding, relative to 
the decease of my lamented husband. 

I cannot sufficiently express the thanks Ll owe to the nation 
and its assembled Representatives, for their condolence, so feel- 
ingly expressed, of my individual calamity, and the national 


| bereavement; but, mingling my tears with the sighs of the ma- 


ny patriots of the land, pray to Heaven for the enduring hap- 


piness and prosperity of our beloved country, 


ANNA HARRISON, 
Joun Tyxer, President of the United States. 


On mouon of Mr. CAVE JOHNSON, the mes- 


| sage and accompanying papers were laid on the 


table, and ordered te be printed. 


Mr. BROWN went on to observe that gentle- 
men were often influenced by mo'ives they them- 
selves did not know of; but, for. himeelf, he was 
cons rained to believe that the bill was nothing 
else but a movement designed to benefit corpora- 
tions, to aid the credit of State stocks, and to far- 
nish to brokers the means of speculation. Instead 


| of looking to the public interest, it was a mere 
_ scheme to raise the value of certain stocks in the 


market, and make the fortune of State creditors, 
bank directors, and British capitalists. It was 
meant to iell among the English money lenders, by 


| shewing them tha‘, though this Government dare 


not directly and openly assume the debts of the 
Siates, (and even this he should not much wonder 
to see proposed; for the gentleman from Georgia 
had declared himself willing to do it in part; and 
when a man, or a woman either, was willing to do 
a thing in part, Mr. B. was very apt to expect that 
he would soon be willing to do it altogether,) yet it 
would originate and carry through an incipient 
measure that looked to that, and would in part 
effect it, by raising the credit and increasing the 
value of State stocks. So far as the United States 
Government was concerned, it was no matter what 
was the value of the steck of the States. Pennsy!- 
vania Iqoked to her own resources to micet her own 
liabil ties; she did not ask this Government to pay 
her debts. What was it to that Government 
whether her State securities were at 50 or 100 per 
cent. in the market? She was able to pay the in- 
terest on her debts, and the Government had 
nothing to do with the matter. Yet here was a bill 
to raise her credit, to distribute to her a portion of 
the proceeds of the public lands. It could have 
no other object in view than to enable the States to 
engage in new objects of internal improvement; 
plunge themselves into new debis; bring in vast 
amounts of foreign merchandise, against the inte- 
rests of our home industry; and then, if we had 
nothing to export in exchange, to liquidate the ba- 
lance by exporting gold and silver, and thus to lead 
to a new suspension by the banks. That was the 
routine things were likely to take. 

Besides, the Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
report, spoke about an approaching revival of 
commerce, and about the present burdens being 
removed from the necks of the people, and yet, in 
the very same document, he proposed to increase 
their burdens by laying a duty of twenty per cent. 
on atticles now free of duty. He did not tell Con- 
gress how the burden was to be relieved; proba- 
bly by the increased importation of British manu- 
factures; and then where would be the protection 
to our owrk manutactures? Was commerce to in- 


crease, more goods to b: imporied, and at the same © 


time more goods to be manufactured at home? 
The world, it seemed, was to be enabled to con- 
sume ouf productions; but where was the consump- 





tion to take place? Where wasto be the new or 
increased demand for the produce of our soil, our 
mines, or our Jabor? Would it open a larger 
market for our cetton and tobacco to lay duties on 
foreign wines and silks? If not, where was our 
increased market to be? Were we to pay our 
foreign debts by a new creation of millions of Na- 
tional Bank stock?, He supposed that new debis 
were togo over the water, and then we must go 
through the same scenes we had witnessed within 
the last few years. We should import vas 
amounts of foreign products, and when we had 
consumed them ali we should then find ourselves 
left with a heavy debt on our shoulders, and would 
have to serd out our hard dollars to pay the inte- 
rest abroad: when. we had been getiing two hun- 
dred millions’ worth of the manufactures of Eu- 
rope, we must send out cotton and tobacco and 
our flour, to the amount of twenty millions a year 
to meet our engagements. Tae state of matters 
was changed. He supposed the Secretary’s revi- 
val of commerce was to be effected by our new 
loans and new duties. In less than five years we 
should find the country five hundred millions jn 
debt, and have nothing to show for it but a mass of 
direct taxes on the soil and eu the industry of 
our own people. To such a state of things the 
bill tended. It was a bill to destroy domestic in- 
dustry, ruin the currency, and debase the public 
morals. He hoped the majority would look well 
to it, and remember that there was a voice beyond 
the walls of that chamber, and that voice they 
must obey. The gentleman from Georgia had 
said that he (Mr. B.) was ready to pounce upon 
the Bank the moment it should be made. So he 
was: andifhis voice was unavailing in that hall, 
he would go to the people: he would again plant 
among them the standard of popular rights, and 
his life for it, the people of Pennsylvania would 
respond to the call ofliberty till they made that hall 
echo again. He would counsel the majority not to 
forget or to betray the interests of American induo- 
try and the prosperity and happiness of their coun- 
try, to promote the interest of American stockjob. 
bers, or British American bondholders. 


Mr. GILMER of Virginia next addressed the 
commitiee. He would not attempt, in the discus- 
sion of «the question, to go into a consideration of 
the history of the public lands; he would not at- 
tempt to examine the process by which they had 
been acquired and held, or were disposed of. These 
were topics pertaining more to history than to the 
business of the House. Suffer me, however, (said 
Mr. G.) to say, asa Virginian and a Representative 
of Virginia, that, so far as the past history of my 
own State is concerned, there is no part of it which 
a Virginian can look at, either now or on a future 
day, without sentiments of proud satisfaction. 
Whatever may have been the mode of acquisition 
of that vast territory which was once held and then 
ceded by Virginia to this Government, whether by 
charter from the British Crown, or by the’superior 
right of conquest under that patriotic hero, George 
Rogers Clarke, the pen of impartial history will 
never fail to do justice te Virginia. We are satis- 
fied with the past; our anxiety is only as to the fu- 
ture. It will be conceded that the lands now held 
by the United States have been acquired in two 
modes: either from voluntary acts of cession made 
before the adoption of the Federal Constitution, or 
by purchase, made with the funds of the United 
States since 1787. At the time the lands were ce- 
ded to the Confederation, the Constitution had not 
been adopted, and none of the powers, or but few 
of them, which are now exercised by this Govern- 
ment, could at that time be exerted by the Confede- 
ration. In particular, it had no revenue powers, 
but had to depend entirely upon the action of the 
States; whom it had no means to coerce. 
couniry had just passed through the struggle of the 
Revolution; an euormous deb: had been contracied 
as the price of the public liberty; and it was neces- 
sary that it should be provided for betore the Con- 
stitution should be adopted. The faith of the Con- 
tinental Congress, ihe faith of each of the States, 
the faith of every American citizen was pledged for 
its discharge. I take the ground, therefore, that 
the great motive which pted the States 
holding large amounts of public land to cede them 
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to the Government, was a desire to pay the com- ~ 


mon debt of the Revolution. For, in the language 
of the act of my own State, her lands were granted 
for the use and benefit of all the States which had 
joined, or might join, the Confederacy, according 
to theif respective proportions in the general charge 
and expenditure—for that purpose, and for no other 

arpose whatever. This was among the leading 
objects of that cession. But by the adoption of the 
Constitution, the state of things was entirely 
changed. Powers were conferred on this Govern- 
ment which before had had no existence; and among 
the most important of these was the revenue pow- 
er. Under that power a subsequent acquisition of 
public territory was made by the General Govern- 
ment—whence? and how? By bonds to the United 
States, which were collected in the exercise of the 
revenue power. So that now there can be no ques- 
tion but that all the pablic lands belong essentially 
to the United States, and that this Government has 
power to control and to dispose of them. I wil! not, 
however, discuss the question of constitutional 

wer here. I might appeal to past history to show 
what has been the invariable course pursued by the 
Government in relation to these lands. 
those of both classes, as well those obtained by 
cession as those acquired by purchase, always been 
used asa source of revenue? And has not this 


always been acquiesced in by the States? It is now, | 


therefore, rather a question of expediency than a 
question of power. We have the power, beyond 
question: our only inquiry is as to the expediency. 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Wittiam 
Cost Jonnson] was understood by me to argue that 
it was, at this day, a question whether the public 
lands have ever been a legitimate source of reve- 
nue. 
are driven back by the debtor States to that inquiry, 
itmay also be a question whether we ought not, on 
that principle, to divide among the States all the 


millions of money we have ever received from the | 


sale of the lands. 

Mr. W. C. JOHNSON here explained. He had 
not said that it was now an open question whether 
the publ c lands should ever have been a source of 
revenue to the Government. What he had said 
was this: that, by the language, the letter of the 
Constitution itself, and according to the contempg- 
raneous exposition of the instrument, and the whole 
discussion as to its reception, it was evident that it 
had been designed that the Government should 
possess power within itself of carrying on the sup- 
ply of its own wants by levying duties on com- 
merce, &c, without any resort to the sale of the 
public lands; and that thes? never had been con- 
templated as a means by which the General Go- 
vernment was to be maintained. 

Mr. GILMER resumed. The explanation now 
given by the gentleman has somewhat qualified the 


doctrine, as I at first understood him to state it, al- | 


though still the tendencies of his argument, as just 
stated, are the same. I never meant to say that 
the Federal Government is, or ever was, dependent 
upon the public lands as an exclusive source of re- 
venue. We all see in the Constitution that powers 
ate conferred upon it to lay taxes, and to borrow 
money. But the tendency of the gentleman’s ar- 
gument is to raise the question of expediency as to 
the use of the public lands asa source of revenue 
at all, and of diverting the action of the Govern- 
ment to other sources of supply, so as to shut out 
the lands now and forever hereafter as a source of 
revenue to the Federal Government. In this view 
the question becomes one of overshadowing im- 
portance; and it does suggest the inquiry which I 
am about toexamine. If now, in the present fis- 
cal condition of this Government, it may raise re- 


venue from other sources, without having recourse — 


to the public lands, then you have to go but one 
step further to show that all the millions we have 
ever drawn from those lands constitute a debt 
which this Government is bound to pay. What is 
there now to lead to a different solution of that 
question than there has been in all our past his- 
tory? Nothing; and if that position is conceded, 
(I do not impute to the gentleman from Maryland 
the intention to push any such inference, but the 
nierence is nevertheless legitimate, and necessa- 
rily follows,) then we owe the whole amoant this 
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If that is now a debatable question, and we | 
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Government has.ever reccived from the public do- |} the public lands, are of such a peculiar nature, so 


main ab urbe condita. 

[shall treat the whole sxbject as a practical 
question coming up now. There are various con- 
siderations which induce me to look to the present 
and to the futare in this matter, rather than to the 
past. I only go to, the past for the sake of expe- 
riesce, not for purposes of crimination or recrimi- 
nation—not to fan the dying embers of former con- 
troversies. I therefore approach the question upon 
the existing condition of the General and State 
Governments. The circumstances of ail are em- 
barrarsing. The States owe enormous: sums. The 
State of Maryland, which the gentleman so ably 
and faithfully represents here, has her share in the 
general difficulty; so has my own State, buitoa 
very limited extent. I am thankfal that her policy 
has been such as not expose her to the temptations 
held out by this bill. When we look at the States 
as the creatures of this Government, having power 
to change, to modify, to suspend, or to abolish ir, 
we cannot but admit that the relation they sustain 
to each other is a very intimate one: and it is im- 


| possible that we, as members of the one, should 


divest ou:selves of all sympathy for the prosperity 
or the sufferings of the other. We cannot, and 
ought not, to look with indifference upon the state 
of the credit of the States: we should remember 
that we represent the same people who are the 
people of the States; and we ought to be cautious 
how we expose them toa temptation which may 
porsibly resalt in the disorganization of our scheme 
of Government—a system which is admirable in 
its wisdom, and well worthy of eternal preserva- 
tion. I should be loth, for one, to expose it to any 
influences, external or internal, which may threa- 
ten its perpetuity or impair its strength. 

One word as to the general policy of distributing 
the revenue—and I regard this bill as nothing but 
a Lill to distribute revenue—among the Siates. As 
a fixed and permanent policy, itis bad. hold it 
as a most ‘pjurious and unwise policy to collect 
revenue for the mere purpose of dividing it among 
the Siates: and, in considering it, I beg gent'emen 
te look forward to its probable effects in all time*to 
come. If this Government, which is a Govern- 
ment of limited pewers, is to collect revenue 
merely for the purpose of distributing it again, it 
will hold the purse of the States just as effectually 
as if the States had no taxing powers at all, It 
might, in fact, lead to the annihilation of the 
States. The gentleman. from Maryland [Mr. 
Jounson] avowed himself a State Rights man; and 
I was glad that one who stan is so deservedly high 
before the country did avow such sentimenis, al- 
though I must say that I thought some of his con- 
clusions were very wide of his State Rights premises. 
My only apprehension, indeed, is now that the 
States will have too many friends~—that we shail 
have too many State Rights men, so that at last we 
shall not be able to understand what a State Rights 
man really is. I know very well that, if he theught 
Maryland was going to be wronged, the gentleman 
would very quickly show himself a State Rights 
man by stepping forth to defend her. But this is a 
question of State rights in a somewhat different 
sense from that: it is a question of powers dele- 
gated, and powers reserved: and I am very sure 
the gentleman would consider it a melancholy 
spectacle to see Maryland coming here to the Fede- 
ral fisc to draw her penson upon pay-day. Very 
possibly the portion of revenue which a State 
would receive on such a plan might exceed what 
she now enjoys; then she might, perhaps, need to 
lay no tax atall upon her people, but only come 
and get her rations from this Government. 
Such a state of ihings would reverse the rule 
under the old Confederation. The Govern- 
ment then had no taxing power, but was de- 
pendent for revenue altogether upon the States; 
but now the taxing power of the States 
would become obsolete, and they would derive 
their revenue from the General Government. I 
admit that, so far as the question of the public lands 
is concerned, there is no danger of this. My ap- 
prehensions are not so much directed to the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands, as to those from other 
sources of revenue. The relations of the General 
Government to the States, upon this question of 


_ing for distribution. 


| buy the lands, it cannot import the goods. 
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| unnecessary and all doubtful expenditures. 


_ only when there is a surplus. 


delicate, so intricate, so involved, and withal so 
dangerous, that I do not consider the remarks | have 
made as applying so much to the public demain, 
as tarevenue drawn from other sources. The re- 
marks are made on the general principle of collect- 
I think the bill ebjectionable 
as calculated to crea'e a desire to raise revenue 
that it may be distributed among the Siates,. The 
gentleman from Maryland will not, I hope, be sur- 
prised to hear me avow that I amin favor of a 
distribution of the proceeds of the public lands. 
But how? and when? Whenever there is a surplus. 
But I am not in favor of itat a time iike this, 
when there is no surplus, and when the distriba- 
tion of the land revenue will require ihe supplying 
its place by the same amount drawn from some 
other source. As things now stand, the proposal 
to distribute the avails of the lands, is just the same 
thing asa proposal to raise the same amount by 


| loan or by taxes merely with a view to distribute 
| the money among the States. 


Suppose the bi!l will raise four millions of dollars: 
well, docs this Government owe nothing? Are we 


_ not assembled here to devise ways and means to 
| carry on the Government? Does not the fact stare 


usin the face that the Government is in debt be- 
yond its means of payment?’ There is clearly no 
surplus now; and when there will be one again, 
the future must show. I maintain that the distsi- 
bution of a surplus is wise, and is @ measure 
of economy, but there is now no surplus to distri- 
bute. 1 
Let us glance for a moment at the means of this 
Government to raise revenue. It can raise it by 
imposing duties on imports; it can raise it from the 
General Post Office; it can raise it by laying direct 
taxes; and, lastly, by making loans. Apart from 


| the public lands, it has these four sources of reve- 
| nue. 


Congress may fix a price on the pablic 
lanvs, or it may establish a rate of duties on im- 


| ported goods; but when it bas done this by law, it 


lt cannot 
It is 
the citizen who buys the !aad or imports the mer- 
chandise at his own discretion. If he chooses to 
buy orimport, the money ecmes into your Treasu- 
sury; but if not, you get no money. Your Secretary 
of the Treasury, therefore, can only conjecture 
what is the probable amount he shall receive, 
either from the lands or from the custom-hoases. 
The nett amount to be received depends on con- 
tingencies altogether beyond the reach of the Go- 
vernment; so that it must happen, in the natare of 
things, that there will be sometimes a redundancy 
and sometimes a deficit in the receipts at the Trea- 
sury. Itis not like a Government that relies on 
direct taxation. There the fiscal officer can cal- 
culate with almost perfect accuracy on his future 
income. New, when there shali happen to be a 
surplus in the Treasury, I am for cistributing it. I 
hold it to be a measure of economy. It enlists all the 
interests of the people and of the Government in fa- 
vor of econcmy; because, unless there is economy 
here, there can be no distribution there—and I hoid 
economy to be one of the cardinal virtues of a Re- 
public. And I consider, therefore, asone of the worst 
smptoms in the late condition of this Government, 
the profuse extravagance which marked the late 
Administration. I am for holding out every in- 
ducement to practical economy. Abstain from — 
cheaper a Government is, the Icss money it has to 
spend and to borrow, the more money will be paid 
to the Srates: provided the distribution takes place 
Bat if distribution 
is made a settled policy, a permanent and certain 
thing, surplus or no surplus, | say it holds out a 
direct bounty to extravagance. In that case you 
will have to rely exclusively upon dates on im- 
ports, and therefore your tarif question will be 
kept forever unsetiled. You create to yourselves 
the necessity for a perpetual recurrence to that agi- 
tating and disturbing question—a question which 
is so fraught with heartburnings, jealousies, and 


has gone to the extentof its powers. 


‘even convulsions, among the Siates. 


Having thus explained my position in regard to 
the general principle of distribution, having stated 
my readiness to distribute at all times when there 
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is a surplus,and my desire for economy iw order 
that ther: may be a surplus to divide, I now pass 
more directly to the merits of the bill. 


This bill proposes to distribu'e among the States 
the whole proceeds of the public lands.. I have at- 
tempted to show thal these lands are a legitimate 
source of revenue to this Government. I again 
ask, is not this Government in want of money? Is 
there not on your table a bill for a loan, for eight 
oe of twelve millions of dollars? There is also, 

understand, before one of the standing commit- 
tees a bill to impose a duty on certain articles of 
merchandise now imported into the United States 
free of duty, of twenty per cent. and to fraise tne 
daty on certain other articles, until it shall reach 
twenty per cent. Can it be said that there is a 
surplus of revenue? Ought we to devise ways and 
means to be generous before we are just? Surely 
not. And is it not apparent that this bill connects 
itself in principle with both those [ have mention- 
ed—the bi | for a Joan and the bill to increase the 
tariff? If we do not distribute the amount which 
we now receive from the public lands, then we 
shall borrow so much the less, or our tax upon 
consumption will be so much the less. The bill 
to distribute the avails of the pablic lands is there- 
fore equivalent to a direct and naked proposition 
to borrow money to distribute it among the States, 
or to raise money by taxation in order to the same 
distribution. It amounts to the same thing. It 1s 
@ proposition to borrow four dollars that we may 
give away one dollar—to borrow twelve millions 
that we may give away three millions. Is that 
sound economy? I advocate economy: and not 
only in the calm and the sunshine of the Govern- 
ment, but when the storm arises and the winds 
blow in all their fury. I have always been its ad- 
vocate. I believe there will be Jess and less virtue 
in a Republic just in proportion as economy dies. 

“Neithet a borrower, nor a lender be; 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend; 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry.”’ 

Economy is the peculiar duty of this Govern- 
ment, but we are now under the necessity of bor- 
rowing. I will not go back to inquire how we got 
here. Soffice it to say we have cebis, and we 
must pay them. We owe money, and every ho- 
nest man means that we shall pay it. The ques- 
tion is, while we are borrowing money to pay our 
debts, will you give away the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands? From the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury it appears that, including a surplus of 
four millions to be keptin the Treasury, and in- 
cluding the sum necessary to put our fortifications 
in some state ef preparation, though not to place 
them in battle array, there will be a deficit of twelve 
millions of doliars. And is this a time for such a 
measure as is now proposed to us? What urgent 
necessity exists just now for this distribution? Is 
any one of the States in such extremes that it c2n- 
not wait to see, first, what will be the resul!s cf the 
new revenue bili? Are they so impatient that they 
cannot wait the development of public opinion on 
other topics? ithink not. I think that pradence 
diciates to usto wait awhile. Both the’ gen‘le- 
man from Maryland and myself owe it to the Ame- 
rican people to move cautiously—cautiously; not 
to leap precipitately into measures which may 
lead to what they now litle anticipate. The bill 
contempiates the possibility, nay, the actual proba- 
bility of a war. Well, under such a prospect, 
does it makea final settlement of the perplexing 
question of the public lands? Notatall. There 
are a dozen contingences which may still affect that 
question. The occurrence of war unsetiles it at 
once. I consider it as important that it should be 
settled. I am for measures that will seitle it per- 
manently, not temporarily. Now if we listen to 
the debates in the other end of this Capitol, or in 
this hall, we might well concludé that war is pro- 
bable. And yet, while questions of the most 
serious and pressing weight are upon us, 
gentlemen here are engaging in the discussion of 
meot questions in the law of nations. Yes, in- 
stead of arming our fortifications and puitipg 
the nation in a posture of defence, they are dis- 
puting about abstract questions of international 
jaw. I will not touch that sabject. If I did, I 
should ask what is the right of this Federal Go- 


vernment to interfere with the jurisdiction of, the 
judicial tribunals of the Siateot New York? But 
I will not move that question. I say that, should 
war occur, it willaisturb at once all the provisions 
of this bill, But to proceed with its details. Afiera 
liberal bounty conferred upon the nine new States 
where ihe public lands lie, it prescribes that the ten 
per cent. thus distributed shal! be applied to some 
object of internal improvement within the limits 
of the State, under the direction of the State Le- 
gislature. I believe my friend from Maryland 
{Mr. Jonnson] is not an advccate of the pow- 
er of the Federal Government to carry on 
works of internal improvement per se; yet in this 
bill which he has brought us, he authorizes, nay 
commands, the Siates to dv with the 10 per cent. 
thas distributed, that which the General Govern- 
ment cannotdo. Now tome it seems about as 
broad as it is tong. Whether he employs the States 
to do it with bis money, or doesit himself, at 
oree and directly, seems to me very much the 
same thing. That is an objection to the bill 
with me. 

But in the second section it is provided that the 
residue of the money distributed to the States gene- 
rally is to be applied for purposes of education, 
of internal improvement, to reimburse the debt of 
the Siate for such works, or for any other purpose 
the State Legislature may prefer. It is true the 
option is left with the Siates: buat here is a recom- 
mendation, and in some circumstances, especially 
inthe case of a gift, recommendation is nearly 
equivalent to command. 

Bat I call the attention of the committce to the 
proviso in the bill, that nothing therein contained 
shall in any wise prejudice the future application of 
a reduction principle to the price of the lands, nor 
their transfer to the States wherein they lie, or to 
further distributioa. The bill then is for to-day— 
for tht present hour—and the present hour only. It 
is an act with a repealing clause on the very face 
of it. Dogentlemen cail this a permanent system 
for the public lands? No; it is a mere temporary 
expedien!; it is a measure of delusion—of delusion 
to this Governmen', and of delusion to the States. 
The Sia'es are at this hour- debtors to the General 
Government. They owe the twenty-eight millions 
placed in their hands by the deposite act. Has 
ihat money been paid? No; nor ever was intended 
to be paid; yet itis a debt, and this Government 
can demand it at any moment. As the represen- 
tative of one of the States that received her quota 
in that distribution or loan, I should like to see 
my State get credit on her bond which this Go- 
veroment holds against Virginia. But no; you 
will still distribute more and more. ‘lhe measure, 
too, is one most likely to produce jealousy and dis- 
satisfaction between the old and the new Siates; 
but that is a topic on which I will not dwell. 

We are told we are to supply the deficit in the 
Treasury by imposing duties on foreign luxuries. 
The recommendation of the Secretary, however, 
applies not to luxuries alone; it includes all im- 
portsthe duty on which is now less tan 20 per 
cent. But do we expeci that the various necessa- 
ries of life are to be taxed so exhorbitantly as to 
raise the entire amount of the deficit? I presume 
not. And I do not look to the possibility of rais- 
ing the sum from wines and silks, or any other 
luxuries, properly so called. And I say that, while 
we want this money ourselves, it is inexpedient to 
raise the taxes in order to make a gratuity to the 
Siates. 

There are other subjects connected with this bill 
which I should like to touch upon, especially the 
loan bill; bat I will not go into them now. 

There is a peculiar relation of Virginia to this 
question, which I should like to touch upon for a 
moment, in order that we may at least assert our 
claim and not prejudice our rights by not pressing 
or maintaining them. Virginia reserved to herself, 
at the time she ceded her lands to this Government, 
indemnity for her liabilities in the actaal conquest 
of these lands in the Revolution. I hope that some 
one of my colleagues will introduce an amendment 
to the bill which shall do jastice to Virginia in that 
respect. 

aving now endeavored to state what are m 
views on the subject of distribution, I shall not 





vert to ‘hat featafe of the bill which contains a pro. 
vision for a permanent preemption right I have 
been told by gentlemen more familiar than I cap 
pretend to be with the process of actually setiling 
our new lands, that it matters little what our laws 
are on the subject of pre-emption, becayce there jg 
a practical righ: of pre-emption in the West, esta. 
blished by the common sense and long usage of ihe 
people themselves; and that all the benefits of the 
system are, in fact, as fully enjoyed now as they 
will be should this bill become a law. The sociai 
right of a man and his family to the occupation of 
the land he has improved by his labor is under. 
stood and regarded by his neighbors, as well by 
purchasers of land, as fully as they would be, let 
us pass ever so many laws on the subject. But 
there is a strange incongruity in mixing up the sub. 
ject of pre-emption in this same bi!l with distribu. 
tion. On this subject, however, I need not detain 
the committee, particularly as I shall vote against 
the bill. ; 

I am told that this is a party measure; aad the 
whole scope and tone of the debate shows that such 
is the fact. Now, asI amand have ever been a 
party nran, I desire to say a word or two. Itis 
alw2ys painfal to me to be so placed that lam 
compelled to speak of myself; but that necessity 
is brought on me by others, and not by any act of 
my own; and I must advocate my own party rela- 
tions. I had hoped, when I came here, that the 
Government had been placed, by the act of Provi- 
dence and in consequence of the late melancholy 
events, in such a’ position as would enable us to 
assemble as an American Congress, and in that 
character to attend to the great interess of the 
country; not to form new parties, or to wake up 
angry remembrances of the past. And I can here 
cali gentlemen, on all sides, to witness that I have 
had no participation in arousing such feelings here. 
I never find any difficulty in defining my position. 
I may invite the committee to look back to the 
days of the Administration of the venerable gen- 
tleman opposite me, [Mr. Apams,] and which was 
succeeded by the era of another which came into 
power on the cry of “retrenchment and reform.” 
We looked for the reform—but it came not. That 
Administration has now been in its turn supplant- 
ed by another, which promises the same thing—re- 
form, reform. I am now waiting and looking to 
see if it willcome. Iam ready to use my best ef- 
forts, in my place, to bring iton. But I would re- 
mind gentlemen that this ery has already deluded 
the country, and that it cannot do it a second time. 
Reform must come now or never. The people ex- 
pect it. 

Somegentlemen have made me the subject of ce- 
nunciaticn, becaus2 I hold now the same opinion | 
have always held; and yet it never before subjected 
me to suspicion. Why should it now? Hither to the 
peculiar character of the Whig party has beena 
wide and liberal toleration, The party took the 
name in 1833, and organized themselves that they 
might resist the encroachments of Executive pow- 
er, and to reassert the great principles of Apglo- 
Saxon constitutional liberty, and they did it. Now 
the storm has passed; the clouds have broken away, 
the sun beams fall brightly and peacefully upoo 
the scene; we are in power; and now I want to 
know whether an American Whig, as is said of 8 
British Whig, turns tory as soon as he is in office. 
I desire to see economy and reform. 1| am for 
saying to the Executive, Keep to the right, as the 
law directs. Encroach not on our privileges; bat 
keep within your own. This is what I have al- 
ways said. On this very ground I opposed the last 
Administration. Bat our political parties require 
reform as much as our Government. They have 
been foo much Presidential parties—Executive 
parties. One party comes into Congress pledged 
to support all that the President shall do, be it good 
or bad, right or wrong. The other party comes 
there to oppose all he does, right or wreng; and 
thas, in trumping in and trumping out, the interests 
of the people are sacrificed, and we are all divided 
into cliques and factions, each to. push the inte- 
rests of a personal friend. I am the friend of no 
man in office, as such. Personally and privately 
no man is more the friend of the present Execative 
Chief Magistrate than I am; but I will not speak by 
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pis authority here. I wili stand toward him asI would 
toward any other man filling the same office. 
] will judge him by his acts; if they are right, 
| will go for ‘them; if wrong, 1 stand ready to op- 

them. We have been thrown on the Execu- 
tive question by the legislative questions that pre- 
ceded it. The Exccutive question I trust is now 
at anend. I have confidence in the present in- 
cumbent that he will be a constitutional President. 
I think he will never encroach on the rights of the 
other departments of Government. And the Exe- 
cutive question being quieted, we are now thrown 
back on legislative questions. I warn gentlemen 
not to stand here and denounce each other for 
their preferences for men, but to rally on great le- 
gislative questions and on the Constitation. There 
is danger that we may run again the,same mad 
career. The strength of the Executive arm is 
never formidable till Corigress makes it so. The 
President never can be a tyrant till Congress is 
ready for a master. 
principles practised upon. I stand for them. But 
if we shall now fall into the same errors as in 1829, 
Congress may again, as it then did, prepare the 
way for Executive encroachments and usurpations. 
We have now an opportunity of putting this Go- 
vernment upon the right tack, and keeping it there. 
I invoke gentlemen of all parties to unite and lend 
their aid.in this attempt. If under this sun of 
Austerlitz, which now sheds its beams so brighily 
upon us, we cannot economize and reclaim this 
Republic to the old republican simplicity, I, for 
one, shall begin to dipair. I shall then be ready 
to quit my station here without regret, and retire 
to private life; where I shall take but little interest 
in any future political struggle, because I should 
conclude it must end just as all before it have end- 
ed. Look at the crowds that throng these streets, 
that press to the Executive mansion, and fill the 
lobbies of both Houses of Congress, greedy expec- 
tants of office. Listen, and what is the burden of 
their tale? Ever on some party subject, sone per- 
sonal contest, never on the great principles and 
policy of the Government. 

I have here no new parties to form: I belon? to 
no man; I belong to Virginia—to my constituen's; 
them I wi!l obey, and nobody else. I am ready to 
carry sound constitutional measures by my vote. 
My object, my sole object, in legislation, is the good 
of the country. I hope the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania will not inseribe upon his flag ‘‘to the vic- 
tors belong the spoils.” I never will serve under 
that banner. I hold that the offices of this Govern- 
ment belong to the country, and are not the pro- 
perty of any party. These are my principles—by 
these I stand—and by these I am ready to fall. 

I now conclude, with an apology for this digres- 
sion; and return my profound thanks for the indul- 
gence with which I have been treated by the com- 
mittee. ' 

Mr. BIDLACK of Pennsylvania then obtained 
the floor, and addressed the committee at considera- 
ble length. The principal points of his argument 
were as follows: 

Mr. B. said he could not regret having yielded 
the floor to the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Git- 
MER,} and he (Mr. B.) thought that the committee 
would not regret that he had done so, especially 
when he apprized them that the gentieman who 
had just preceded him, had so far travelled over 
the track which he (Mr. B.) had marked out for 
himself, that he should be enabled to hasten through 
his argument with much greater speed, and to con- 
sume not more than half the time which he had 
calculated to occupy before that gentleman submit- 
ted bis remarks. 

Although, when the bill was first introduced, he 
(Mr. B.) had intended to have gone into a full ex- 
amination of the questions growing out of the dis- 
tribution principle, yet they had been so fully ex- 
amined by the gentleman who had preceded him, 
that it was unnecessary to do so. He had intended 
to bave examined the distribution principle as con- 
nected with its effects on the tariff question—in 
connection wish the. constitutional question in- 
volved—in connection with the peculiar phrase- 

pacts and deeds of cession, and 
with referenee to its effects on the State Rights prin- 
ciple. But the gentlemen who had preceded him 
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| all the views presented by the gentleman who had 

just preceded him in relation to the merits of the 
| question, aad endorsing all the views which that gen- 
| tleman had presented at the close of his remarks in 


| to these questions. 


| posed to any legislation that would produce a sur- 
| plus. 
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had gone so much into those matters, an! the gen- | 


tieman from Virgin:a [Mr Gitmer] especially had 
so fully expressed his (Mr. B’s) views on most of 
these points, that he should forbear to do so, parti- 
cularly after the intimation which had becn given 


| that it was the desire on all hands that the vote 


sbould be taken this week, or about the first of the 
next. 
Starting, then, at the cutset with endorsing nearly 


relation to a collateral question, he (Mr. B.) should 
proceed to examine the details of the bill so far as 
they affected his own State. He had said that he 
endorsed nearly all the views of the gentleman from 
Virginia in relation to the merits of this bill. So 
far as he recollected them, he endorsed all those 
views, save the declaration that, in the event of 
a surplus, he was in favor of distribution. He (Mr. 
B.) reserved that for future examination. The 
chairmaa knew all his (Mr. B's) views in relation 
He was not prepared to say 
they had undergone any great change. In the 
Pennsylvania Legislature, when himself aud the 
chairman of the committee served together there, 
these things were fully discussed. He (Mr. B.) 
did not endorse the statement, that the surplus, if 
any, should be distributed, because he was op- 


He believed that Congress had no right to 
enact laws to produce a revenue greater than was 
required for the economical administration of the 
Government; and any law which anticipated or 
looked to the accumulatio: of a surplus, he be- 
lieved to be unconstitutional. He believed that 
the revenues arising from the proceeds of the sales 
of the public domain, both as to that portion of it 
which was acquired by deeds of eccssion, and to 
that portion of it which was acquired by purchase, 


Government for the purpose of paying the curgent 
expenses of the Government; and that no legisla- 
tion should be had further than tosupply deficiencies. 
If even under such legislation a surplus should ac- 
crue, it would then be time to examine the consti- 
tutional question and the question of expediency 
But “sufficient unto the day was the evil thereof.” 

He need not say that this was not the present 
state of the case. On the very day on which the 
chairman of the Committee on Public Lands intro- 
duced this bill, the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means introduced another bill authoriz- 
ing aloan of $12,000,000, irredeemable for eight 
or ten years; and this teo upon the fact stated in the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury that, in ad- 
dition to the current wanis of the Government, 
there were outstanding something like $8,000.000 
of Treasury notes. Now, as we had as yet heard 
no explanation of the loan bill, he (Mr. B.) was not 
prepared to say whether any portion of the loan 
was intended for the reduction of this amount of 
Treasury notes, or for the purposes of the current 
expenses of the Government, for the payment of 


| navy and other pensions, and for the increase of 


fortifications. But, in round numbers, he took it 
that we had $8,000,000 afloat, and we proposed to 
borrow $12,000,000 more, and this made the aggre- 
gate sum of $20,000 000. 

This was different to the case of 1835, when the 
chairman of this committee introduced a resolution 
into the Legislature of Pennsylvania in the follow- 
ing words. 

Mr. B. said he introduced this preamble and re- 
solution for the purpose of showing what were the 
views of the chairman and his party at that time, 
and to show that they placed the propriety of dis- 
tributien on the same grounds on which the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Gitmer] said he would 
place a distribution in case of a surplus. 

The Clerk then read the following preamble and 
resolution: 

Regolution relative to the distribution of the surplus revenue. 

hereas, by the official statements from the Treasury De 
partment of the United States, it appears there will be an un 
appropriated balance in the Treasury of nineteen millions of 
defen, subject to the action of Congress during the present 
session, above the ordinary demands of the Government: And 
whereas itis presumed that the wisdom of Congress will not 
suffer that fund to accumnulate in the Treasury, without devis- 
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ing means by which it can be usefully employed for the benefit 
of the people of this Union: Aod whereas some of our eteter 
States deny to Congress the constitutional power of making 
internal improvements in the several States, while al) seem wo 
admit the power and propriety of distributing the surplus rete- 
nue amongst the several —— subject to the contro! of their 
respective Legislaiures: And whereas the proportion © which 
Pentisylvania woul! be entitled, should such distribution be 
made, would enable her to complete her public worke, and esta- 
blish a fund for the support of common schools, which would 
preclude the necessity of taxation for cither purpose: There- 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives ef 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in General ¢ 
met, That our Senators in Congress, and our Representatives, 
be recommended to use their influence to procure the passage 
of a law authorizing the distribution of the surplus revenue 
amongst the several States, in proportion to the number of 
members from each State in the House of Representatives of 
the United States. 

And whereas it is the policy of our Government to guard 
against the increase of Executive patronage, and especially 
against the accumulation of large sums of money in the Trea- 
sury unappropriated: And whereas a very large proportion of 
the surplus revenue arises from the sales of the public lands, 
the joint property of all the States, which is regarded as a 
source of revenue, which ought to be applied in the promotion 
of education, by establishing a system of common schools, or 
to the purposes of internal improvement, to be applied by their 
Legislatures to the purposes of education, inte:nal improve- 
ment, or uch other purposes as will best promote the interest 
of the States, respectively: 

Resolved, shat the Governor be requested to forward to 
each of our Senators and members of Congress, from Pennsy! 
vania, a copy of the foregoing. preamble and resolution; and, 
also, to the Governors of the several States, with a request that 
they shall be laid befure their State Legislatures, requesting 
their aa eee 


Mr. B. said he had wished these to be read, in 
order to show the grounds on which distribution 
was placed in 1835 in the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania—namely, that there was a surplus of 
$19,000,000 in the Treasury; and, also, for the 
purpose of bringing that state of things in contrast 
wiih the state of things which now existed, when, 
so far from being asurplus of $19,000,000, we 
had a right to infer a deficiency to nearly that 
amount, making a difference in the state of the 
case of nearly $40,000,000. The chairman could 
not have forgouen that on that occasion he (Mr. 
B.) introduced an amendment to these resolutions, 
and inthe preamble to that amendment set forth 
the fact that there was then, as there was now, 
cause to suspect that we would at no great distance 
of time be called to resort to the ultimate remedy 
among nations for violated rights. He had set 
forth the fact that there was a prospect of a war 
with France in consequence of ber refusal to pay 
the amount acknowledged to be due for French 
spoliations, Such a prospect he believed bad ex- 
isted at that time; but ithappened that the then 
Executive, with great determination, as bad been 
represented, said to France, ‘by the Eternal, you 
had better pay the money;” and it was paid, and 
the storm biew over. He (Mr. 8.) would 
net, therefore, ask the reading of his pream- 
ble, but simply of the resolution which accom- 
panied it. 

Tne Clerk then read as follows: 


Resolved, That the distribution of the proceeds arising 
from the sales of the public lands belonging to the United States 
in any other way than that pointed out as above, by the ancient 
compacts under which these very lands are holden, would be 
unjust and illegal af any time; and, in view of the probable 
difficulties with a foreign power above referred to, if not in 
violation of good faith, at least inexpedient and il! advised 
at this time. 


After a few further comments on this branch of 
the subject— 

Mr. B. proceeded to examine the details of the 
bill in its effects on the interests of Pennsylvania, 
first remarking that, in addition to there being a 
deficit in the- Treasury at this time, and nota sur-- 
plus, as in 1835, there was row, also, as then, a 
prospect of difficulty with a foreign power; and 
stating, thatijin view of allihe circumstances of 
the case, the resolutions introduced into the Penna- 
sylvania Legislature were laid on the table. 

He tock this then as an evidence that the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania was opposed to distribu- 
tion, and he now came down to the views of the 
people of his own State, as more recently expressed, 
to wit, during the session of the Legislature last 
winter. He would not stop to examine how far 
that express.on was an expression of the views of 
the people of Pennsylvania, He might say much, 
and say it with some feeling, too, in relation 
apportionment bill, which had been relerred to, 
and as to the introdacticn of age not fairly 
expressing the opinion of the people. — 

That sach been referred to by his colleague, 
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(Mr. Brown,} and he (Mr. Biptack) would only 
add that, even in his owa district, in the county of 
Columbia, there was a population having only one 
represeniative in the last Legislature, which was 
Jarger than in several other counties having two 
representatives in thesame body. 

But he was willing 'o take for granted that this 
expression of the Legi-lature was a true index and 
criterion of the sentiments of the people. And 
what was the first resolution on the subject of dis- 
tribution? § Lt was— 

“To resist any and all attempts, under what pretence soever 
the same may be made, to deprive the people of this State 


of their just proportion of the common inheritance in the pub- 
lic lands.” 


Now, even taking it for granted that this was 
a true expression of the opinion of the Legislature, 
he, if he were a Senator, should not consider him- 
self instructed to vote for a bill on the very 
ground set forih in this resolution. And when 
he came to the details of the bill, he would show 


why. 
Here was the second resolution: 

“To introduce and advocate the passage of a bill providing 
for tho distribution of the proeeeds of the same [public lands} 
among the several States, in the ratio of their Federal repre- 
sentative population, under the census of one thousand eight 


hundred and forty.”’ 

Here was the same idea again. It was to be 
a distribution in proportion to the Federal re- 
presentative population under the census. And 
this was not such a distribution; nor was it 
such a distribution as the resolution of the chair- 
man of the committee contemplated; and he 
hoped that that gentleman [Mr. Lawrence] 
would be permitted, if no one else was, to speak, 
when this bill came into the House; and that he, 
or some other member from Penpsylvania, might 
offer such an amendment as would at least 
make this bill comply with the wishes of the Legis- 
lature of last winter, and with the principles of 
the resolution which the chairman himslf had 
offered. 

Mr. B. then referred to the first section of the 
bill, which gives ten per cent. &c. to the nine new 
Siates therein named, in addition to the two per 
cent, heretofore given. And he referred to the re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury in 1839, to 
show that these States had already received twelve 
and a half million of acres of these very lands 

In addition to this, (Mr. B. said,) it appears to 
me that the provisions of the bill are not only un- 
just in their opera‘ion on the old States, who lent 
their treasure and blood to the acquisition and pro- 
tection of these lands, but unjust in their operation 
in rejation to these very Western States themselves; 
for the seventh section provided that four hundred 
thousand acres of land were to b: given to these 
States fur parposes of internal improvements. And 
for this four hundred thousand, I believe, five hun- 
dred thousand is to be substituted. 

Mr. W.C. JOHNSON was understood to inti- 
mate that such was the intention of the Committee 
on the Public Lands 

Mr. BIDLACK proceeded to argue the injustice 
of this provision upon the cld States, and entered 
into many details wiih that view. He denied that 
such a distribution would be in accordance with 
equity, or jastice, or the solemn terms of the com- 
pact. He believed that the people of Pennsylva- 
nia would never be contented with it, and, looking 
to the injustice of the disiribution itself, he thought 
that every Pennsylvania Representative here, 
whatever might be his opinion as to the principle of 
distribution, should oppose this bill on account Of its 
details. . Let gentiemen take either side of the ques- 
tion; let them say, on the one hand, that the land be- 
longed to the States, or, on the other, that it be- 
jonged to the United States; on either ground, the 
distribution, if made*at all, should be an equal dis- 
tribution. But he denied that it belonged to the 
States If it did, and if they were entitled to it 
at all, they were entitled to it in equal shares, ac- 
cording to their proportions in the general charge 
of expenditure. He denied that such a distribu- 
tion would be carrying out the terms of the com- 
pact, and this, toc,even on the ground that the 
Jand belonged to the States. 

Mr. B. then entered into the constitutional arga- 
ment for the purpose of showing that the land was 
the property of the United States and not ef the 
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States; including both the ladd ceded and the land 
purchased, Bat, Mr. B. contended, whether it was 
the property of the United States or 0° the States, 
the distribution, if there was any, should operate 
on all alike. He then proceeded to show the in- 
compatibility of sucha principle with the doctrine 
of S ate sovereignty and State rights. 

Mr. B. next directed his remarks to the proof of 
the fact which he asserted, that there was no excess 
of the proceeds of the sales of these lands beyond 
the expenditures. A number of estimates, &c 
wereread on this point, which gave rise to some 
explanations from Mr. Howarp in relation to esti- 
mates submitted by him yesterday on that point. 
The Reporter cannot at this time follow these esti- 
mates out. ; 

Mr. B. then contended that, if, as he believed, 
this land was the property of the United Siates, 
Congress had no more right to distribute the pro- 


ceeds of the sales of it than to raise a surplus by a: 


course of legislation affecting the tariff and the im- 
posts of the country, and distribute that. Bu! even 
if that were to be done, the principle recognised by 
this bill would only lead to & scramble between the 
States as to who should receive the largest amount. 
And he beseeched the gentlemen, if they were go- 
ing to recognise the doctrine that this immense do- 
main belonged to the States, and that the proceeds 
were to be distributed among the Siates, that they 
would at least lay down some genera! principle 
which should be bindirg upon their futere legisla- 
tion; that nothing would be left ambiguous or un- 
certain. He would ask them to adhere to the prin- 
ciples recognised by the deeds of cession. If, on 
the other hand, they adopted the still more start- 
ling doctrine that the General Government had a 
right to levy taxes for the purpose of accumulating 
a fund to be afterwards returned, by which the peo- 
ple should receive about 75 cents on every dollar 
they were required to pay, he asked them not to 
make the burden more onerous upon any one por- 
tion of the Union by establishing the precedent that 
the distribution was to depend upon the mere will 
and caprice of the Legislature for the time being. 
He asked gentlemen to ponder well before they 
acted, and to look well to the serious results which 
must inevitably follow such a course of legis!ation. 

Mr. PICKENS then obtained the floor, and it 
being within a few minutes of 3 o’clock, moved 
that the committee rise. 

Which motion prevailing, the committee rose, 
reported progress, and obtained leave to sit again. 

Mr. W. C. JOHNSON (a suspension of the rules 
having been agreed to) introduced the following 
resolation: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Public Lands be in- 
structed to inquire into the justice and expediency of reporting 
a bill to provide an appropriation of land to satisfy the unsatis- 
fied military land warrants which have been issued, or which 
may hereafter be issued, for the relief of certain officers and 
soldiers of the Virginia line and navy, and of the Continental 
army, during the Revolutionary and last war, in addition to 


the quantity heretofore appropriated by sundry acts for that 
purpose. 


The previous question was moved and seeonded. 
The main question, being on the adoption of the 
resolution, was ordered, and being taken, the reso- 
lution was adopted. 

And then the House adjourned. 


—_—_ 


IN SENATE, . 
Fray, Jory 2, 1841. 

The PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a message from 
the President of the United States covering the correspondence 
with Mrs. Harrison, condoling with her in her late bereave- 
ment; which was laid on the table, and ordered to be pginted. 

Mr. TALLMADGE presented petitions from citizens of 
the city of New York; of citizensof Westchester county, New 
York; and of citizens of the towrof Salina, New York, for‘a 
genetal bankruptlaw. 

Mr ALLEN presented a petition from citizens of Ohio, re- 
monstrating against the passage of a bank: upt law; against the 
repeal of the Sub-Treasury; against the assumption of State 
debts; and, also, against the distribution of the proceeds of the 
public lands. j 

The resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. Preston, calling 
for the progress and actual condition of the commission under 
the treaty with Mexico, was taken up and adopted. 

The Senate then took up the resolution calling for the names 
of persons removed since the 4th of March last; when 

Mr. PIERCE rose and occupied the morning hour, in support 
of the resolution. 

FISCAL BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The bill toincorporate the subscribersto the Fiscal Bank of 
the United States was taken up, the question being on the 
amendment proposed by “Wr. Rives, making the assent of the 
States necessary to the establishment of branches within their 
limits. . . 

Mr. CHOATE addressed the Senate at some length in favor 


ofthe amendment. While he acknowledged that h 

doubts in hisown mind as to the constitutional powes wate 
Siovernment to establish branches in the States, he said the 
opinions of others who entertained different sentiments should be 
respected, and thought the mere aSsertion of the power impolitic 
when it was not necessary for the practieal efficiency of the 
measure, and when its assertion inig t endanger the success of 
the measure. He had no doubt, indeed he would say that he 
knew, if this amendment was not agreed to, no bank bin would 
pass into a law during the present session, and the count 
would be deprived of this important meagure of relief so my 
needed and expected. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky begged to be permitted to ask the 
Senator from Massachusetts a cingle question. The Senator 
asserts positively, that we are to have no Bank this session 
unless the amendment is adopted—that he knows it. Now he 
had every respect for the arguments and opinions of the Sena. 
tor from Massachusetis; but when he goes beyond an expres- 
sion of opinion, and positively asserts that he knows there will 
be no Bank bill this session, an inference is left to be drawn 
which compelled him to rise and call on him to give grounds on 
which he makes this broad assertion. 

Mr. CHOATE. Surely the Senator from Kentucky will al. 
low me, without interruption, the right of expressing manfully 
my firm cogviction, without being obliged to give reasons 
which I cannot give without a breach of privilege, or Violating 
a parliamentary rule, which I do not fee! aie to violate. 
I tell the Senator again there will be no Bank thissession unless 
this amendment prevails. 

Mr. C. then proceeded in his remarks, and closed with an ap- 
pealto the Senator from the green island who sat by his side, 
(Mr. Simmons,] to joinin this attempt to reconcile the diffe. 
rences of sentiment which were honestly entertained by the 
friends of the Administration on this question. 

Mr. SIMMONS responded to the appeal, by saying that 
while he had every respect for the opinions of other Senators, 
he could not yield the firm convictions of his own mind on this 
subject. He considered the concession asked by the amend. 
ment an abandonment of the whole question of the power of the 
Federal Government to establish these branches, which he no 
mare doubted than that it had the power to establish post 
offices, land offices, or custom: houses, . 


Mr. ARCHER followed, and confined his rematks principal ly 
to an analysis of the speech of his colleague, (Mr. Rives,} on 
the day preceding. He consideted the amendment proposed as 
involving principles much more obnoxious to the Constitution 
than the section for which it was proposed as a substitute. He 
considered that the amendment had not a single real friend on 
that floor; and not a single argument had been offered in its be- 
half, except that it was the scheme of the Executive. This 
kind of argument he repudiated as unbecoming that body, and 
he regretted that the distinguished Senator from Kentucky had 
countenanced it by attempting to draw from the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. CuoaTe] the opinions of the Executive on 
the subject. 


Mr. CLAY asked the Senator from Virginia to allow him to 
explain what he didsay. He had interrupted the Senator from 
Massathusetts, to ascertain upon what ground the assertion was 
made, positively made, that there could be no Bank, but the 
thing tendered by the gentleman from Virginia. It did not fol- 
low that the fact stated depended on the determination of the 
Executive. It might be that the gentleman had polled one or 
the other of the legislative branches, and found that the thing 
now presented was the only measure thatcould be carried. 

Mr. CHOATE mace some explanation, not distinctly heard. 
It was understood to be, that he had not made use of the name 
or official authority of the Executive; but had expressed his 
conviction, derived from many facts and deductions, which he 
did not think necessary to explain. 

Mr. CLAY. 1am satisfied that the honorable Senator made 
an assertion much stronger than that which he now makes. He 
said he Anew there would be no Bank this session, unless this 
amendment was adopted. I wanted to ascertain how he knew 
the fact. Imight not have been authorized in supposing he 
knew it from the Executive; he might have derived his know- 
ledge from the other branch; but 1 wanted to know where he 
got the fact from. 

Mr. CHOATE. It is proper for me to say that! never ex- 
changed a syllable with the Executive, or derived from his lips 
any expression on this subject. Isaid that I believed this was 
the only way we had to get a Bank this session; and | stated 
distinctly that! had no authority for saying this from the Exe- 
cutive or any one else whom the Senator trom Kentucky al- 
judes to as my supposed authority, I stated my own convic- 
tions. 

Mr. CLAY. Trise,sir, to vindicate myself from the infer- 
ence that Thad no grounds for questioning the Senator when | 
interrupted him. The inference that I interfered in conse- 
quence of a mere expression of his opinion, is not warranted. 
I did no such a The gentleman said that he knew we 
would have no Bank this session unless we adopted this 
amendment. He made the assertion most positively, as if from 
the authority of some competent power to render the measure 
nugatory. 1 wanted to know what authority he had for the 
assertion; and, for that purpose alone, I interrupted him. 

Mr. CHOATE. I gave my conviction, The Senator from 
Kentucky asked me what grounds I rested my belief upon, I 
replied that I based them on facts and deductions. I did not 
think proper to disclose. 1 did not, in giving convictions from 
a belief I could not control, imply that I had any Executive 
authority for what I stated. ; 

Mr. CLAY. Will the gentleman say that he did not, in an- 
swer to my direct interrogatory, state that he could not disclore 
the source of his convictions without a breach of privilege and 
violation of parliamentary rule? ; 

Mr- CHOATE attempted again to explain, but was interrupted 
by Mr. Cray. c ; 

Mr. CLAY. That, sir, is not the — Did you not say 
that you could not, without breach of privilege, and violation of 
pee disclose your authority? : 

Mr. CHOATE. Sir, Linsist on my right to explain what \ 
did say, in my own’ words. : 

Mr. CLAY requested a direct answer to the question proposed 


by him. j 

Mr. CHOATE said he would have to take the answer as he 
chose to give it to him. 

Mr. PRESTON rose and called the Senators to order. 

The CHAIR requested the Senator. from Kentucky (Mr. 
curios the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Cwoats) to 
take their seats. : 
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Onder beleg semsored, 
Mr. ARCHER proceeded with his remarks on Mr. 


Rives’s argument. Though he had _ considered himself 


the stongest party man in the United States, and had come 
here with a warm desire to support this Administra. 
tion, first because 1 was a Whig Administration, and 
pext, because it was a Virginia Administration, yet if his 
colieagué vas to be considered the exponent of the views of the 
Administrationas to the powers of the Constitution, he must 
enter his solemn dissent from them. He considered them 
directly opposed to the doctrines of the old Virginia schvol of 

iticlans. Hethen adverted tothe Administrauon of General 
ackson, whom ke denounced asan ignorant deepot, and thanked 
God he had an opportunity of expectorating the contempt and 
detestation which he felt for him and his supporters, in the pre- 
sence of many who degraded the high stations to which they 
had been premoted, and bowed the knee to this detested idol, 
He characterized the expunging act as infamous, and one for 
which he would not have given his vote for the possession of 
a thousand empires. As to the opinions of Jefferson on the 
subject of a Bankoi the United States, he considered them of 
little value; his opinions might be found on any side of any 
question, at least they might be found on both sides of this. 
If he(Mr. A.)ever became convinced of the constitutional ne- 
ce.sity for the establishment of a National Bank as the fiscal 

ent of the Government, he would go for a whole Bank, and 
not for a half a one, as Gepees by his colleague, which would 
be a Bank of the United States in odiousness, but not in 
efficiency. ° 


Mr. RIVES replied to Mr. AncHer with much animation. 
He regretted much the exhibition made by his colleague, in 
which he thought he had unnecessarily travelled out of the 
way to make an attack uponhim. He had always thought the 
most repulsive spectacle witnessed on that floor-was for Sena- 
tors from one Stafe to indulge in crimination and recrimination 
towards each other. Entertaining this sentiment, his feelings 
might be imagined at the unexpected attack made upon him 
this nan ko colleague. 

Mr. ARCHER disclaimed all feelings of personal unkind- 
ness towards his colleague, in the remarks which he had made. 

Mr. RIVES said he was happy to hear it. Had not the dis- 
claimer been made, he would have considered his colleague’s 
remark as prompted by feelings of personal unkindness; but he 
was happy to be assured of the contrary, and it obviated the 
necessity of making some remarksin reply which he had in- 
tended to make. He then adverted to the’remarks of his col- 
league, in connection with the names of Jefferson and Jackson, 
cnlebeted their injustice.’ While proceeding in his remarks, 
an issue was made with his colleague as to a remark made by 
the latter, which, as it afterwards appeared, had been misun- 
derstood. 

Mr. CHOATE rose to correct the misapprehension of the 
Senator from Virginia, [Mi. Rives.) 

Mr. ARCHER appreciated the motives of the Senator from 
Massachusetts; but he was very able to take care of his own 
personal quarrels, and could protect himself. 

Mr. CHOATE disclaimed any desire to take care of gentle- 
men’s quarrels, but wished to correcta mistake under which 
the Senator from Virgivia was evidenuy laboring. 

Mr. RIVES said he was bound to take the assertions of gen- 
tlemea whose opportunities of distinctly hearing his colleague 
were better than hisown After some further remarks, Mr. R. 
concluded, and 

Mi. ARCHER, Mr. MANGUM, Mr. MERRICK, and others 
claimed the floor; but the Cuarr yielded it to 

Mr. MERRICK, who, after some remarks as to the temper of 
the debate, and the propriety of postponing further discussion, 
move that the Senate go into Executive session. 

Cries of “Adjourn, adjourn.” 

A motion for adjournment was then made, and carried, and 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Fripay, July 2, 1841, 


Oa motion of Mr. BRIGGS, the House resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the State of the Union, (Mr. Law- 
RENCE Of Pennsylvania in the chair,) on the bill to distribute the 
proceeds of the sales ofthe public lands, and to grant pre- 
emption rights. 

tr. PICKENS of South Carolina said that he did not rise for 
the purpose of trespassing on the attentiun of the committee by 
any protracted discussion as to the mere details of the measure 
now under consideration. Contradictory and unsound as many 
of those detsils were, he left. them to be adjusted and modified 
by those who were the frieads of the bill. 1t would be his pur- 
pose tospeak to the main and Ye ages involved in the measure, 
and to consider it connected with the present state of the 
country, and the circumstances by which we were surrounded. 

He understood that Congress had been called together in ex- 
traordinary seasion fur the poe of relieving what were said 
to be the necessities of the Treasury—to relieve the wants of the 
Treasury —because the means would be short of the demanis 
on the Treasury. He understood this to have been the leading 
object of the present extra session, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury had laid before the House a report which, although 
he (Mr. P.) should not defend it, yet he should adopt it as the 
basis of hisargument on the preeent occasion. The Secretary, 
in that capes, called the attention of Congress to the fact that, 
inall probability, there would be, at the end of this year, a defi- 
ciency of about six millions of dollars, and the next year, also, 
a deficiency of six millions. Here there was a deficit of 
twelve millions of dollars, to be raised from imposta, in addition 
to the ordinary imposts, Le spoke in round sumbers. Under 
these circumstances it was that Congress had been called to- 
gether to provide for those exigencies to which the Secretary of 
tue Treasury had called public attention; and te his (Mr. P’s) as- 
tonishment, instead of bringing forward measures to relieve 
those wants, the very first measure before them was, not a mea- 
sure to relieve the pavlie Treasury, but to distribute among the 
Siates that whic hitherto been considered asa~portion of 
the revenue of the country. 

What else did we see? A proposition on the table to borrow 
the sum of twelve millions of dollars. He should not refer to 
what had taken place in the Committee of Ways and Means, 
but he would refer to the report of the Recratery .of the Trea- 
sury, and to the suggestion made by that officer thattwenty per 
cent. on all articles now paying a duty below twenty per cent 
and on all articles that now come duty free Coole in faet, 
amount to twenty per cent. upon all the importations of the 
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country. Mr. P_ here referred tw the modifications to take place 
under the operation ef the compromise act, 

Then there was a proposition now pending to establish a Na- 
tional Bank, (and which propozition would, in ail probability, 
be adopted, »which provided for a subscription by this Govern- 
mentoiten millions of Yollars, thus creating a stock to that 
amount. 

Thus, there was an aggregate sum of thirty four millions of 
dollars embraced in these propositions; and now they had be- 
fore them a bill reported by the gentleman from Maryland, 
{Mr. Wa. C. Jonxson] which proposed to distribute, what? 
The proceeds of the sales of the public lands. Take three 
millionsas the estimate to be distribuied—and he held that 
amount to be far too low, and that, looking to the vast in- 
crease in the population, the enterprise, and the resources of 
this country which might be anticipated for the next years, five 
millions would be a fairer estimate—hut take three millions &s 
the nett amount; and what was the proposition but an undis- 
gutsed proposition to fundthe public lands—to create a stock to 
the amount of tifiy millions of dollars? for at the rate of interest 
of six per cent. this sum of three millions would be the interest 
on fifty millions of dollars. And this was a moderate esti: ate; 
it could be nothing less, because the proposition was to distri 
bute these proceeds for the present year, but annually to make 
a division of tha revenues arising from the public domain. 

Suppose the proposition, instead of being that on the table, 
was to créate a public stock to the amount of filly millio s, 
and that the interest should be divided annually among the 
States. Djd not any man who wascapable of calculation see 
that, so far as the substance went, so far as money was con- 
cerned, this was identically the same proposition as that on 
which they were now called to act. The wit of man could not 
evade the conclusion. And when this bill was stripped of its 
disguise, this was its meaning, this its substance, this its spirit, 
or it had none. 

Taking, then, the ciher measures he had referred to--the 
twelve millions proposed to be raised by imposts, in addition 
to those now existing—the ten millions to be subscribed to a 
National Bank—and the twelve millions proposed by the loan 
bill, and there was here a proposition to raise an aggregate 
amount of eighty-four millions of dollars. He challenged gen-, 
tlemen to come to this view of the case. He challenged dis 
cussion upon it, Sofaras money was concerned, se far as the 
pecuniary operations of this bill and the other measures iden- 
tified with it were concerned, the proposition was to create a 
public fund tothe amount of eighty-four millions of dollars. 
This bill was only part and parcel of the same stupendous sys- 
tem. Such were the naked, undisguised propositions before the 
country. He appealed to gentlemen, and more especially to those 
who represent the tax-paying portion of the Confederacy, 
whether they were prepared to go into such asystem for the 
purpose of relieving the country. Of relieving the country? 
He had thought that Congress had been cailed together to re- 
lieve the wants of the Treasury; but now the argument was, it 
was to relieve the coun(ry—to relieve the States? Did he say to 
relieve the States?) No; the practical operation of the bill was 
to relieve not the States, but the debtor class of the States, of 
those corporations for turnpikes, -railroads, and internal im- 
provements of all sogts, which had plunged the States into 
debt—those classes of society which had attempted to tax pos 
terity for their extravagance and profligacy. 

Viewing all these measures in connection together, he was 
not surprised that the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Jounson] 
had brought forward this bill as the first measure to be acted on, 
before the others at which he (Mr. P.) had glanced were to be 
brought up. If Congress had been called together real/y for 
the purpose of relieving the wants of the Treasury, wouid not 
the loan bill have been taken up? Would not Congress have 
taken up the question of the additional reventc, which was 
called for by the Secretary of the Treasury; and then, afier 
these measures for the relief of the Treasury had been disposed 
of, have taken up any secondary measure following them? But 
the object was notin reality to relieve the Treasury, or the 
people, but to relieve the great stock interests which had rallied 
around the State institutions, and plunged them, for ten years 
past, in debts beyond the resources, beyond the honest incomes 
of their own people. And now trey called upon us—upon 
those who had kept out of debt—to a certain extent to pledge 
the land of the country, to pledge the great public domain, to 
the amount of fifty millions annually, for the purpose of sus- 
tainiug those interests. It wasan undisguised—a naked issue 
between the speculating and stock interests on the one side, and 
the great landed and laboring interests on the other. Brought 
down to aproper analysis, this was the sum and substance of 
the whole matter, 

It was impossible te produce enlightened legislation on all 
these diflerent ,proposiuions without considering them all to- 
gethec as depending op each other, as relying un each other, as 
fostering and sustaining certain great interests in this Confede- 
racy. The bill before the committee proposed to distribute 
three millions —or, rather, as he had said, five millions—among 
those States that were in debt; to Maryland, which was in 
debt fifteen millions; to Pennsylvauia, which wasin debt more 
than twice that ameunt; to New Yerk, which was in debt to a 
large amoun/; to Illinois, Indiana, Georgia, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi, and-all those States which were to a certain extent in debt; 
and no: to the States alone, but to corporations that had been 
created by those States. And it was the relief of all this class 
of the interests of the Union that this bill proposed. 

He knew that the chairman of the Committee on the Public 
Lands [Mr. W C, Jounson] viewed this bill in a different 
light. That gentleman relied on the ordinance ef 1794, and on 
the other grants from the States concerning these lands. Ani 
that gentleman contended that, the public debt of the Revolu- 
tion having*been paid, we were now bound to divide those 
proceeds among the Siates. He (Mr. P.) would not follow the 
gentleman through his eloquent argument upon the construc- 
tion of there deeds ofcession. He would not chop logic upon 
words with that gentleman. That argument had been sifted 
and exhausted in the other end of the Capitol, and to go into 
it would be but to tread upon the same ground. He would 
not, either, (he was understood to say,) go into the argument 
which might be presented under the Constitution, for he had 
long since ceased to urge the claims of that instrument in this 
Hiouse. But he was at a loss to understand how the words 
‘common fund,” which were used in all these grants, could be 
construed to mean a separate fund belonging to the States. 
Divide this “common fund,” (which is the language used in all 
these grants,) give it to the States, and what is the result ? You 
distribute it among the States, and, by the very act of distribu- 
tion, you would destroy the very language of the grants. 
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Mr. P. then proceeded to say that if gentlemen called upon 
these charters as giving them the power of distribution, they 
must take the rule which the deeds themselves prescribed-- 
and what was that? According to “their reapective propor- 
tions in the respective charge of expenditures.’’ What was 
the meaning of tha? Could we onderstand it under the pre 
sent system? No. We must ge back to the pertud of the 
adoption of the grants. Thgy were made previous to the adop- 
tion of the Constitution; they were made under the articles of 
Confederation.» We all knew that, under the Confederation, 
Congress had no power (o tax; but they meted out to the 
States, in certain proportiona, their ratio of the general expen 
-itures fram the public treasury, aud left it to the States to 
raise the Income or produce the revenue. [t was, in fact, under 
the articles of Confederation, a system of State taxation. And 
when we looked back to them, we could undefstand the mean 
ing of the words,. “in their respective proportions, according 
to the general expenditure,’ &c. They were general charges 
distributed among the States, according to their respective 
federal population. In that proportion the States had to con- 
tribute tothe public treasury. This was the rule laid dewa 
by the graat, and he called upon those who intended to vote for 
this bill to execute that rule, 

Mr. P. then argued that the adoption of the Censtitution of 
the United States had changed the whole power: it enabled 
Congress, insiead of the States, to lay taxes. Those taxes were 
collected from the people, and the provision in the grant was 
effectually destroyed and nullified by the adoption ef the Con 
stitution; and no State, not even Virginia herself, had a right to 
complain, if she had modified and changed this power, she her 
self being an assenting party to the Federal Constitution. 

But if the gentieman claimed to Cistribute these prsesedy an 
der the ordinance of 1794, how did he claim, under that ordi 
nance, to divide ten per cent. among the new Sates, over and 
above their original shares? Neither the gentleman from Mary- 
land, nor any one else, could claim to distribute under the grants 
without being strictly controlled and limited by the granis them- 
selves 

But the ordinance of 1794, and the other grants of the diffe. 
rent States, were confined to lands upon this side of the Migsie- 
sippi, particularly the land from Virginia—that vast territory 
which lies between the Mississippi and the Ohio, and which 
was nothing, literally a drop in the ocean, and dust in the ba- 
lance—compared with that immense domain that stretched it- 
self beyond the Mississippi to the waves of the Pacific. On 
reference to document 350, page 38, gentlemen would find what 
was the number of acres of the public land remaining to this 
Goverament. {Mrc. P. here read an extract showing the amount } 
And if the gentleman from Maryland claimed to get this bill 
passed under the grants of the different States, it must be con- 
fined in its operations to a very small portion. Ife could not 
claim to distribute the land which was acquired by purchase, 
and which was paid for out of the common revenues of this 
Government. It was ridiculous—worse than ridiculous; it was 
wantonly sporting with the resources of the Republic, Every 
portion of this Union had contributed an equal proportion to 
pay for these lands; and it was gross injustice to the people of 
this Confederacy, who had contributed to pay for this Immense 
domain, to talk of this distribution. % 


He knew of no greund upon which this bill could rest, eo far 
as related to the lands purchased, except the one undiegnuised 
ground assumed every where, that it was to relieve the wants 
of the country—to relieve the sufferings of the community—to 
relieve the sinking credit of the States. And the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Jemnson} had attempttd to identify 
this distribution among the States, to relieve the wants 
of the States, with the assumption of the debtsof the 
States by the General Government after the Revotion 
ary war. The gentleman had classified the two together, 
Was the.centleman serious in attempting wo rest these two 
cases on the same ground? What was the assumption of State 
debts atthat time? Did the States which advanced the money 
which carried us through the Revolutienary war do so for their 
own particular purposes? What was the situation of the coun- 
try?’ There was in fact nocentral, General Government; or, at 
all events, it was impotent so far as taxation was concerned, 
Butafter the Declaration of Independence, active, efficient Go- 
vernments were organized in our colonies or States. From thia 
fact, they were enabled to advance funds to pay the army, and 
for the general defence and welfare of the whole country. That 
money wasspent ina great and glorious cause; acause which 
gave birth to American Independence; a cause which sent the 
stars and the stripes our country streamingin every part of the 
“habitable globe in triumph and in glory. And did the gen- 
tleman put this distribution on that principle? a distribution 
which was not only not for the purpose of defending the 
States, or sustaining the common honor of the country, ‘Dut 
to sustain corporations and speculators who had fastened 
themselves on the State Treasury, who, by their active ex- 
ertions, by means of forced majorities in the Legislatures, 
had combined together to plunge the country into debt beyond 
its resources or present means Of payment?—men who had at- 
tempted to get rid of that everlasting curse waich God himself 
had imposed upon man, in the very first stages of human socie- 
ty: ‘In the sweat ofthy brow shalt thou eat bread,’’ and had at- 
témpted, in modern times, to live by their wits. Were the two 
cases to be put on the same ground? He repelled the idea with 
the indignation that burned in the heart of freemen. He could 
not put the two cases together, nor was the matrer worthy of 
consideration in that point of view. 


He looked upon the bill as one of the most important in its 
provisions and final consequences upos the country that had 
ever been proposed in a deliberative body. It was nota bill 
for ordinary purposes. He knew of nothing like itin the an- 
nals of lecislation but the famous bill of Mr. Pox, which intend- 
ed to put all the East Indies, notin a state of vassslage to the 
British Crown only, but to the British Minisry—a bill which 
was to operateon millions of human beings, though not as en- 
lightened and free as the people of this country-——a bill some of 
the provisions of which embraced the most extensive territory 
in the known world. And next in the scale, he regarded the 
present bill. And why were they called upon at this extra ses- 
sion to a bili se important in its character and eo vast aod 
comprehensive in its results? Was there any complaint as to 
the old system? What had been its effects? Under that eys- 


tem, within twenty years, nine States bad been added tw this 
Union, had grown op in peace, harmony, and prosperity; and 
we were now ca by one fatal stroke to destroy a system by 
which so much had been accomplished, and to build u a 
ere they 


that would entirely change the facé of the country. 
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fori} Were they to a un- 
which they had lived and Roueshed ae a 

Mr. P. then replied to the State Rights argument advanced 
by Mr. W. Cost Jounson in favor of this bill, repelling the 
doctrine as such, and contending that there was nothing of the 
et of that school conuected with the bill. He 
would not, however, limit the just powers of the General Go- 
verament. Iie wished it to exercise all those powers which, 
prcording to the letter and spirit of the Constitution, were 

to it. What he meant by Sagte Rights was, to leave the 
Ocal interests of the Confederacy under the guardianship of 
the States, and to leave all those great interests affecting the 
defence and welfare of the Union under the guardianship of the 
Federal Government. It was a mistake to suppose that the 
achool to which he belonged desired to crippl¢ the resources of 
the Government, or to take away a particle o! the just powers 
with which the Constitution had clothed it. He would not, if he 
could, take away a particle. But he begged gentlemen «ot to 
add to the taxing power—which now made this a consolidated 
Government on that point—the power of distributing revenues 
gollected either from lands or custome, and thus making it a 
consolidated Government in that particular also. Mr. P. pro- 
ceeded to remark on the results to which the measure must 
lead, and tosay that it would nut be very long whenetmilar de- 
manda would be made in relation to revenues from customs, 
and when the very arguments which the gentleman from Ma- 

Jand (Mr. Jounson]} had used in regard to the assumption of 

tate debts v.ould be brought to sustain the demand. 

Mr. W. COST JOHNSON rose to explain. He said that the 

entieman, ps his (Mr. J’s) position beyond what he 
eaid, Me (Mr. J.) had alluded to the law of 1790, which as- 
sumed the State debts, and to Mr. Hamilton’s Report, to prove 
his firat position, that the General Goverument was enabled, by 
the powers in the Canstitution, to raise revenue sufficient and 
abundant for al! its necessary wants, without having recourse 
tothe public lands; and that the public lands went into the 
national coffers and the sinking fund when the General Govern- 
ment assumed the State debts. He did notin his speech uree 
the assumption of State debts,as some had imagined, or inti- 
mated; but the uistribution of the proceeds of the public lands, 
which never were intended to be to meane of supporting the 
the National Government. 

Mr. PICKENS said it was too early yet to assume that posi- 
tion. But pase this pill, and not five years would ela before 
&® powerlul aad dominant party would assume it. They would 
turn round andsay, we have contributed to the old States, and 
now demand revenue from the customs to equalize the mo- 
ney collected from them to disburse among the Atlantic 
States.” And he (Mr. P.) admitted that the pretext would be 
a very plausible one. 

Mr. W. COST JOHNSON said he did not speak of the cor- 
ruptions of the Federal Government. lhe spoke of the Paes 
of the Government; aud, among other things, illustrated it by 
the number of the persons who looked to the central Govern- 
ment for patronage, but did notreflect upon the motives of the 
candidates for public favor, or debate their right or their mo- 
tives. He spukeaitogether of the vast power of the Executive 
head of this nation. 

Mr. PICKENS then examined the bill with reference to the 
corrupting and debasing tendencies which, he insisted, could 
not fail toaccompany it. He said he had listened with interest 
to the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Jonnson) when he spoke 
with so much force and power upon the tendency of this Go- 
vernment to centralization, and ofthe vastnumber of persons 
whocame to feed upoa its corporations, 

He thougi:t is effect would be to cause the States or the Val- 
ley of the Mississippi, in the course of twenty years, to set up 
for themselves; and instead of inspiring a love of Union and of 
country, produce the réverse result. It might too, eventuate 
in a separate Confederacy upon the banks of the Missiasippi. 

Mr. P. regarded the mere moneyed operations of the mea- 
sure as nothing compared with the great political results that 
were to follow to this Union. Were they to legislate for this 
day alone? Were they to legisjate for the tempory embariass. 
ments of the country’ Were they to passa billof this kind 
which was to operate on millions of human beings as enlight 
ened and {ree as themselves, under mere temporary embarrass- 
ments from which they were sure in the process of things to 
be relieved?—and that,too, when the very principle of the 
bill itself was such as to produce alienation as hostility among 
themselves? Were we at peace with the world? He weuld 
forbear to speak his sentiments on that point; but he would say 
that if we were at peace, it was because we had basely sacri- 
ficedthe honor and independence of the country. Were we 
prepared to sustain that sacrifice? Were we prepared to take a 
course which would dry up our resources at a time when they 
might be needed for the common defence ef the country? He 
entreated the House to do nothing which would alienate the 
affections of the people from their Government. If there was 
any surplua, expend it on your defences, expend itonthe Navy 
—to sustain your stars and your stripes—to protect your com 
merce—to sustain your rights at home and abroad. Butlet not 
this great Union be perverted from its high national objects, in- 
to a mere machine to collect revenue from the devastated pro- 
vinces of the West to be divided among those who claim to be 
the favorite cities ofthe States of this Union. 

Mr. P. continued his remarks for an hour and a half; and, in 
conclusion, after dwelling upon the corruptions of power in all 

ofthe world, and its evil and demoratizing influenses upon 
society, asked the committee to look back upon the history of 
Republics. Look at the Romans—as heroic, brave, and en- 
lightened people as ever blessed this earth. But base dema. 
guesopened the public crib and called the people to feed at 
f After they became thus corrupted, the purple of the Re- 
public was sold to the highest bidder. Carry the provisions 
of the bill into effect, and the example of Rome would be 
brought before us, The lobby members, the railroad and turn- 
pike directors—all who hang around the walls of the State L»- 
gislatures—wouldendeayor to link and bind the States to the 
car of the Federal Government; and ery four years the Pre- 
sidential purple would be offered to the highest bidder. This 
bill was but the beginning of the system. It would not be 
merely to divide three, but five, ten and twenty millions here- 
after; and New York, Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and other 
large States, would have their corps of interested individuals 
assembling here, and by them the small Siates would be sacri- 
ficed. Noman knew the extent of the consequences which 
would result from this measure. Mr. P. was aware that he 
addressed a majority fresh from the field of victory, who had 
committed themselves in favor of a particular policy. But he 
begged of them to pause, and forbear to place the country in 


* people had brought io their verdict of “guilty,’’ without any 
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the position which, in the first part of his remarks, he had en- 
deavored to describe. 

Mr. RANDOLPTI said he had some desire to his 
views upon this bill, though he confessed he had a much greater 
to see action of the committee upon it; and so strong was this 
desire that, if other gentlemen woul! agree to cease talking 
upon it, and now cometo the vote, Mr. R woul! gladly fore- 
go his privilege of addressing the committee. He presumed, 
however, that this was a vain hope, and he would therefore 
proceed, but with as much brevity as possible. 

He was the more induced to say something on the bill, as 
this was one of those great and leading measures of public 
cy’ | which had been agitated in his own State, not only dur- 
ing the late Presidential contest, but for years previous to it. 
The measure of distribution bad been discussed by the Legis- 
lature of New Jereey, by the public press, and by the peojle 
themselves, in every quarter of the State. Mr. R. was indeed 
aware that, previous to the late election, there had other 
questions beside this been presented to the people; but it was 
not to be therefore maintained (as some gentlemen had at- 
tempted to do) that this was not one of the issues en which a 
decision had recently been given, Mr. R. could not but ad. 
mire the adroitnees of gentlemen on the other side in evad- 
ing the force of every argument which turned on the decisive 
expression of public opinion in relation to the policy and pro- 
ceedings to & Jlate Administration. Whatever question 
might be under discussion, they would always insist that the 
issue before the people had not been made on that subject, 
and that therefore no judgment of the people had been ex- 
pressed upon it. The result of the recent election had turned 
upon some other topic, but never on that which happened to 
be then beforethe House. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Brown] had told the committee that in New Jersey this 
question of the distribution of the proceeds of the public lands 
had not been made. or not dwelt upon during the late canvass; 
it was only on the broad sea! that the 7 had been appealed 
to. Now Mr. R. very freely admitted that the question of the 
sanctity of the State seal, and the infamy of its profanation, had 
been a leading topic of remark in that State, as was very natu- 
rally to have been expected; but at the same time it formed but 
one of the counts in the indictment against Martin Van Buren 
and his ac¢essories; and on the whole of which indictment the 


“recommendation to mercy.” 

At the last session of Congress, numerous petitions for distri- 
bution had been presented and referred to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. Mr. R. had himself presented one ofthem. But 
when he found that, from the manner in which the committee 
had been constituted, there was no prcspect of any action in 
that quarter, he had moved instructions to the committee to re- 
pore the project of a distribution of the proceeds of the public 
ands after the year 1832. A leading gentleman, then in the 
House. not nw amember, had moved to lay the petition, toge- 
ther with the resolution of instructions, upon the table; and on 
the vote on that motion, those individuals who had been brought 
into this House by a wanton disregard of the Governor’s certifi- 
cate, under the broad seal of the State, voted with that indi- 
vidual to lay the memorial of their fellow-citizens on the 
table. : 

Mr. R., said he wasin favor of distributing the avails of the 
public lands, not because those avails constituted a portion of 
the public revenue, but because the lands themselves belonged 
to the States, and ever had done so. The public lands in the 
West Were the same portion of territory which, previously to 
the Declaration of Independence in 1776, were known as the 
crown lands. They had been claimed by the Continental Con- 
gress as belonging to the old Confederation; and in 1776 the 
Continental Congress passed resolutions appropriating them 
for the pay of the officers and soldiers of the Revolutionary 
war. In 1778, when the articles of eonfederation were agreed 
to, the subject of the public lands had been wholly omitted; 
and, so great was the dissatisfaction created by that omission, 
that three States, viz: New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, had 
on that account refused to join the confederation; nor did. they 
do so until assurance had been given them that the question 
should be satisfactorily adjusted. After the adoption: of the 
Confederation, in 1780, Virginia proceeded to locate a land office 
at aspot far within her present limits; but Congress had imme- 
diately passeda resolution disapproving the act as highly im- 
proper, because Congress then claimed the seil up to the very 
edge of the actual settlements. 

The difficulty had been eventually settled by a compromise 
between the old States and the Confederation; whereupon Vir- 
ginia, following the lead of New York, had ceded all the land 
she held north and west of the Ohio riverto the confederated 
States. The language employed in her deed of cession was 
very remarkable. [(Iere Mr. R. quoted it.] On this ground, 
said Mr. RK. we contend that the General Government is merely 
a trustee for the Statesceding. The landa are granted “as a 
common fund for the use and benefit of such of the States as 
had joined, or should thereafter join, the Confederacy, in propor- 
tion to their usual respective proportions ir the general charge 
and expenditure.”” Language like this, according to common 
sense and common law, is admitted as creating a tru t. And 
how was this trust power to be exerted? The proceeds of the 
public lands were to be distributed; and how? According to 
their respective shares in the common chargeand expenditure 
of the Government. Now, if distribution was not the object im 
this deed of cession, why was a clause like this introduced? 
The reason is obvious: the General Government possessed no 
taxing power; and it could only sustain the common cause 
aud secure the common defence an! promote the general 
welfare by making requisitions upon the States. The fund de- 
rived from the sale of the public lands was to be applied to 
the B:atesto answer these requisitions of Congresa. If, how- 
ever, I rightly understood the gentlemen from South Carolina 
who addressed us this morning, (Mr. Prokens,] he found great 
difficulty from this ratio of contribution by the several States. 
He asked us hew we were to get at the ratio now? Task him, 
in turn, what did he suppose to be the meaning of Virginia in 
the language employed by her ouching this ratio?—that it was 
always to continue thesame? No. It must, of course, keep 
pace with the population: [see no difficulty in the matter: the 
correct rule of dis‘ribution will be The population of the several 
States which are to receive. I will not say what may be the 
South Carolina theory, but with us in New Jersey the univer- 
sally received theory of taxation is that we pay the taxes im 
posed by Government in proportion to our consumption of the 
articles taxed; and, if so, then is this bill in its provisions in 
strict conformity with the deeds of cession, viz: that the States 
shall receive their respective quotas of the proceeds of the pub- 
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lic lands in as they contribute to the 

vernment by pa: the taxes, and that is accorting as tacy 
consurne taxed clea, and that will generally, in propor- 
tina to their relative =. Nor do I understand that, 

the States adopted the Constitution, this provision as to the rate 
of distribution was altered or abrogated; on the cont 

the Constitution shows that the principle was deemed by 
the framers of that instrument to be a correct one, When the 
framers of that instrument provided ways and means to 

on the Government, what did they do? Did they put into the 
Treasury for revenue the avails of the public lands? 


. Very first power granted to Congress is the revenue power: it is 


declared that Congress shall have power to lay and coll 
duties, imposts, and excises; and br what? ro pa the dete 
of the United States and to provide for the common defence and 
eneral welfare.” Here is no allusion to the public lands, We 
ave therefore aright toconclule that it Was never was the 
intention that the proceeds ofthe public lands shéuld come into 
the Treasury for the ordinary purposes of Government. It is 
true the lands were given with a view to paying off the debt of 
the Revolution, but it is plain that they were not regarded as a 
source of revenue, because the States which gave thei relin. 
uished to the General Government the revenue power. Had 
they retained it—had New York, or Pennsylvania, or Massa. 
chusetts reserved to themselves the power of taxing imporig, 
they would, at this day, have been more powerful than this Go 
vernment itself. But they gave it up; and, therefore, the pre. 
sumption is the stronger that it was intendedthe Government 
should look to revenne raised from taxation, and not to the 
proceeds to be derived from the public lands for its own support 
and for the public —. The opposite opinion is contrary to 
the Constitution, both in its spirit and letter. When we look 
atthat clause of the instrument which confers upon Congress 
the power to dispose of the territory of the United States and to 
make rules and regulations respecting it, we find no such idea. 
The General Governmentis made its trustee: the conditions of 


| itstrusts were not altered; on thecontrary, the Consutution re. 


cognised the trust, and gave Congress the power to regulate its 
administration. It gave Congress no power to put the avails of 
the trust into the Treasury. On the contrary, there is a cau. 
tiqnary clause ‘o prevent any such inference from the creation 
of the trust: it declares that nothing in that instrument con. 
tained shall be construed to the prejudice of any previous 
claims of the United Statesor of any particular State. Lest it 
might by possibility be inferred that Congress had power to put 
the ovals of the public lands into the Treasury as revenue, the 
framers of the Constitution put in this clause as (to use the 
words of a t lawyer) an exclusion of a conclusion. Nothing 
was to be inferred against the rights of the United States or of 
any of the States; thus leaving Congress under the provisions 
of the deeds of cession, which leftthe hands a mere trust fund. 

I am aware that in this bill there is more land granted to 
some of the new States than to the old. 1 presume (though I 
have not had conversatien with any one of the Committee on 
the Public Lands) that that has been done on this ground. As 
the operation of the bill is to be progressive for years to come, 
the new States would, during that time, increase much faster in 
population than the old Siates; and that the consumption of 
taxable articles would be proportionably greater; so that, en 
the principles of the cession, they would be entitled to more, as 
contributing more to the general charge and expenditure. Low 
great this difference might be, is a matter of uncertainty and 
calculation. 1 presume ten per cent. was fixed upon as, upon 
the whole, a fair equivalent. ; ; 

But, asks the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Pickens, ) 
how can you bringin the Floridas and Louisana under this 
principle? In reply, | would ask that gentleman, How did you 
get the Floridas and Louisiana? By — And what 
clause is there in the Constitution which empowers Congress 
to purchase new territory for the United States, if that power is 
not found in the clause giving Congress anthority to make rules 
and regulations for the disposal of the territory and other pro- 
perty belonging to the United States? If the purchase was not 
made under that power, under what power was it made? If 
that cause gave you no authority, then youhadnone. It was, 
in fact, nothiag more than the exchange of one portion of the 
public domain fer another; for the proceeds of ene portion 
went to pay for theother. ButI would inquire of that gentle. 
man, What constétutional power has Congress to establish Jand 
offices beyond the Mississippi river? If not under the clause I 
have mentioned, then ithas none. — 

The gentleman from South Carolina told the committee that 
this Congress had met professedly for the relief of the ple, 
and he says that this bill is no measure of relief at all. [admit 
that we are assembied for that purpose. That is what the peo- 
ple expect at our hands, aad L assert that this bill contains a pro- 
vigjon of the very first importance as a measure of relief. Look 
at the condition of some of the States. Relying with too much 
confidence on their own energies and tempted by the facilities 
extended tothem before thejgeneral destruction of cred t, they 
have gone ahead a little faster than strict pridepce would have 
dictated; hence, they are burdened, many of them, with a heavy 
debt Will the effect of thisbill grantthem no relief? Not, in- 
deed, by assuming their debts, for that this Government has no 
constitutional right to do; but by paying ouf own debt to them. 
What right have we to t:ke the proceeds of the public len: and 
place it in the Treasury to be applied to the comuion defence 
and general welfare? is has hitherto been done ee the 
silent acquiescence of the States: no such right is to be fourd 
inthe Constitution. 8o long as the Sta'es choose§ to acquiesre, 
we might do it; but nu longer. The moment they demand their 
own, we have no right to retain it. ‘Nrue, the Government is 
embarrassed; but what dothe States say to us? You may be 
greatly embarrassed, and no doubt are; but then we are yet 
more embarrassed, and canuot let you retain our property to 
relieve your embarrassment at the expense of our own ruin. 
The argument that we-are not'o pay other le because we 
are ourselves under embarrassment might as well be pleaded 
bya —- against his ward: when the little children carhe 
to him for their instalment, he might answer, very trne, the 
money is your own and you greatly need it, but 1am so em- 

barrassed myself that it would be absurd to take out of my 
purse to satisfy your necessity, when I wantto use your money 
myself, And is it come to this? Is this Government too poor 
todo an act of justice? Too much embarrassed to pay the 
States what we have long withheld? What right had we to 
withhold it, other than their forbearance? If they now demand 
it, have we any rightto refuse? The money was put into our 
hands as atrustee: how can we, with any face, plead half a 
century’s acquiescence in Sean an argument to continue 
it? adoption of the ution wrougbt no change in 
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trust: it was still sent, and what power have we to 
tate that (rust fund to use t as revenue? It was placed in the 
pande of the General Government to answer the requisition 
cpthe States. The power of requisition has long ceased; aid, 
jis0, the ‘und must now be distributed among the States; we 
have no power hor apy sound reason to withhold it from them. 
again: 1 am in favor of the bill because I perceive that so 
jong as this land remains under our care, it will be wasted and 
uandered. 1 go for protecting the rights of the vld thirteen 


siates (ny OWn State lucluded) wiio gallantly won these lands - 


rom the crown of Great Britain at the poit of the bayonet. 
We have all seen how the — domain is continually wasted 
and squandered for any and every purpose under Heaven. So 

as it remains without any other guardianship, it will con- 
tinue thus to be dissipated. Now Is the time for the glotious 
oid thirteen Lo assert and rescue their right in the soil. If they 
jet this opportunity pass, it will be gone and gune forever. 
Woy, sir, what have we heard at the other end of tnis Capitol ? 
Have not the new States been openly counselled to remain 
quiet for alittle whi'e, because the time was at hend when they 
could take the lands? And the same doctrine has been attempt- 
ed to be carried out by an act of cession. Let us distribute it 
while we may. Let us create an interestin 1 among our peo- 
ple at home. This bill will .establish the safest guardianship 
over these lands that can be created. 

Jam for distribution, if it were only for the sake of quieting 
his eternal agitation of the question of the public lands as a 
political question. It is forever brought forward with a view 
to help some man upto the Presidenual chair, orto some man 
down from out of it. It never ought to have been a political 
question. Let us now settle itforever. Let the land question 
hecome a question for the States and for the people. 

lamin favor of the billfrom a consideration of t'.e vast mag 
nitude of the fund itself The lands alwgether amount to many 
thousands of millions of acres: they are sufficient to raise an in- 
come of from three to five millions annually for centuries to 
come. Think of what every State would receive per annum. 
Conceive only what an effeet the reception of this money would 
produce, It will wake up a smile of gladness from one end of 
this Union to the other. t its benefits be once tasted by the 

r in the increased facilities for the education of their chil- 
dren, and it will bring down on the heads of this Congress the 
blessings Of millions of your fellow-citizens, Some genile- 
men proposed to bring in a foolish amendment, saying s me- 
thing about log cabins: I say let us grant to the inmates of the 
jog cabins the benefits of this bill, and we shall do them a real 

service: that will be better than placing a caption to bills which 
must prove only deceptive in the end. 

I listened with attention to the highly respectable gentleman 
over the way from Virginia, (Mr. Gitmer,] His argument, 
so faras I understoed it, was this: he is for distributing a sur- 
plus when there is one: but as there is none now, 
he is opposed to the bill. My answer to that is this; either 
the proceeds of the public lands ‘are revenue, or they are not 
If the money is revenue, where does the gentleman get his 
power todistribute? If it isnot, where does he get his power 
tohold it? The gentleman added something about the ideas 
entertainedof reform, and told us that if any gentleman in- 
scribed on his banner ‘*to the victors belong the spoils,” | e could 
aot fight undersucha flag. Well. I hope heis not for revers- 
ing the motto, “to the vanquished belong thespoils;” yet so I 
un lerstood him from the drift of his remarks. 

There is a portion of this bill the adoption of which might, 
without explanation, expose me to censure, inasmuch as I have 
ever been opposed to the pre-emption principle, and have regu- 
larly voted against it, on several grounds, chiefly because I have 
considered our pre-emption bijls as not suficiently guarded. 
But that objection does not hold in the present case. ‘this bill 
is sufficiently guarded, so that nene but bona fide actual settlers 
can obtain the benefits it secures; and to extending pre-emption 
to them alone I never have felt any great objection, hor dol 
now; and if I did, it is now toolate to stop the progress of the 
sysiem, after having so long sanctioned and encouraged it by our 
legislation; and as it is united in this bill with the great measure 
of distribution, I have made up my mind to vote for the entire 
bill, and sincerely hope it may speedily become a law. 

Mr. WINTHROP said i: happened very fortunately for him- 
self that he did not succeed in obtaining the floor immediately 

after the gentteman from South Carolina |Mr. Pickens} had 
concluded, as, in that case, he should have been tempted to 
make along speech. But while the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey was speaking, he (Mr. W.) had concluded that the weather 
was too warm for replying at length to the speech of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. He wou'd, therefore, content him- 
self by making a few remafks on the prominent points intro- 
, duced in the debate. 

tie said it would certainly look rather singular to see upon 
the statute books for 1841, a bill for an increase of the revenue 
by aa additional tariff—a bill for raising a loan of twelve mil- 
lions, and a bill for distributing the land revenue among the 
States. But however strange it might appear, he should, ne- 
vertheless, yote for the bill now under consideration, as he be- 
lieved it to be the settled policy of the Government under the 
Constitution; and if is was not constitutional, then every grant 
of land for education and other purposes, was a distribution of 
the property of the United States against the Constitution. If 
the Constitution gave no power to distribute the proceeds from 
the sales of the public laads, from whence was derived the 
authority for relinquishing several millions of revenue, as 
— ortly be done under the operation of the compromise 
ac! 

_ Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania said that it was not bis inten- 
tion to consume much of the time of the committee on the sub- 
ject now before it; but he felt hinself called upon to say some. 
thing, in uae what been advanced by his colleagues [Mr. C. 
Brown . Bipt ack] on the state ofthe public feeling in 
the State which they in common represented on this floor. 

Iv is (said Mr. C.)as you, Mr. Chairman, well know, a ques- 
tion of vast importance to Pennsylvania, as indeed it is to all the 
States. I was surprised greatly when J heard itassumed by my 
colleagues that Pennsylvania, asa State, was opposed to this 
bill; and thas, ifher Representatives here were to be governed 
by instructions received from the State Legislature, they wou!d 
be compelled to vote against it. I could not bu’. look upon the 
ground assumed by them as an example of miserable, pitiful 
special pleading, unworthy of any one but a low pettifogger in 
some Jow court. What was the ground they assumed? Thatthe 
Legislature had instructed us to go for distribution without 
pre-emption, and without any allowance of ten per cent. extra 
to the nine States in which the public lands lie. Did the reso 
lution of the Legislature contemplate our opposing the bill un- 
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less it contained an absolute, unqualified distribution ofthe pro- 
ceeds of the public lands? No; it required uato vote for a dis- 
tribution bill in sucha shape asthe bill could passa,so that the 
State might receive the penefit. Every body knows this, and 
those gentlemen will find that, when they shall return home to 
their constituents. My colleague who spoke this morning [Mr. 
Brown] tock this pesition; so did my other colleague, who ad- 
dressed the committee the day previous, [Mr. Brntack ] 

Mr. BROWN here explained. Ue had not said one word 
about the instructions of the Legislature, because he did not 
believe in Legislative instructions. The only insiructions he 
regarded were those of his own constituents. He wished his 
colleague would let him have his portion by himself, and take 
his other colleague (Mr. Brpnack) afterwards. [A laugh.] 

Most men (said Mr. Cooper) have but one talent; the Irish 
tapster had two—a talentto daw and a talentto drink; but my 
colleague has three—one talent cf speaking, another of speak- 
ing very fast, and a third of saying very little in a great many 
words. Heis aman, a gentleman of capacious mind, and so 
capacious that he cannot confine himself to one question, and 
accordingly this commutee beheld him wander over all the 
creation without once approaching the question in debate; or, if 
he did get near it for a moment, tarrying there to shorta 
space to leave even a foot-printto mark where he had stood. 
This arose from the versatility of genius. To confine himself 
down toasingle question at a time would cramp his cnergies. 
Hience his spirit expatiated at Jarge, and displayed among 
other rich acquirewents a profound acquaintance with heraldic 
blazonry, with mottoes cal devices, and Whig banners. Now 
Ishould have left my colieague with all these blushing honors 
thick upon him had he confined himself to things like these; 
but when he chooses to attack the personal character of citi 
zens of my own State, I feel myself called upon to remind him 
that such conduct is net very chivalrous, 

Mr. Coo®er then alluded to the language used by Mr. 
Brown in reference to Mr. Bela Badger and other pipe-layers 
of Philadelpha, who, he prophesied, would soon be again in their 
proper sphere, the Penitentiary. Mr. Cooper esteemed his 
colleague as a good fellow, but he must tell him that the cha- 
racter of Mr. Bela Badger was as good as his own, 

After Mr. C. had conclude’ his remarks on this branch, 


Mr. BROWN rose and said “I believe I have now had my . 


share.”’ 

Mr. COOPER, No; I shall give you some passing touches 
as I proceed. (Laughter and calls to order.) 

Mr. BROWN not caring to hear any of the “passing 
touches,” and conceiving that he had received his share, left 
the hall. 

Mr. COOP: R then resumed and said: I will now proceed to 
the bill. The public lands of the United 8 ates have been de- 
rived from tivee sources, or, rather, have been acquired in three 
ways: First, by treaty from foreign nations; secondly, by ces- 
sion from the States; and thirdly, by the extinction of the In- 
dian title according to treaty stipulations. 1 hold thai the 
public lands, so far as they have been acquired by treaty, 
whether from foreign nations or from the Indian tribes, belong 
to the United States, and the United States may dispose of them 
as may be thought best. In regard to this portion of the lands, 
Ido not consider the Government as being a trustee for the 
States; not in a legal sense, atany rate. It may be true that 
the United States Government does stand in the relation ofa 
trustee for the States in regard to so much of the land as has 
been ceded by individual States, according to the terms of the 
cession itself. And here arose an objection fo the bilan the 
part of the gentleman from South Carolina({Mr. Prcxens.}] He 
centended that those lands which have been ceded to the United 
States, if distributed at all, could only be distributed to the 
whole of the Statesjin equal proportions, and that it was a viola- 
tion of thesiipulation in the deeds of cession to connect with 
the distribution, as is done in this bill, the principles of pre- 
emption, and the allowance often per cent. extra in those States 
where the lands lie. Now, if this ishis only objection to the 
bill, he might very easily have obviated it by an amendment 
providing that the ceded portion of the public lands should be 
exempted from the operation of the pre-emptive principle in 
the bill, and also from the allowance of the ten per cent. 

But this was not the ground of objection on the partof my 
colleagues. They are not opposed to the pre-emptive part of 
the bill, as they pretend to be: because, if we examine the re- 
cord of the voteson every past pre-emptien bill, we shall find 
that they voted, toa man. in favor of pre-emption. I say, there- 
fore, that is not their objection. 

It was admitted yesterday by the gentleman from Virginia, 
[Mr. Gitmer,] that there could be no doubt as to the constitu- 
tional right of Congress to distribute the avails of the public 
lands among the States, provided there was a surplus in the 
Treasury. The power had been frequently exercised, and he 
considered that as a settled question; and he looked atthe ques- 
tion now before us simply as a question of expediency. That 
I consider as the true view of the subject. The question for 
this committee is this: Is it expedient to make this distribution 
or not?) That is the question. 

In my judgment there can be no doubt that it is. Theob 
jects to which the Siate will apply the money when received 
will not probably be such as lie legitimately within the sphere 
of the General Government. In Pennsylvania the money will 
.be applied eitherto purposes of general education or to pur- 
poses of iMernal improvement, er to pay the interest of the 
the debis contracted for these objects. This Government has 
no power to establish a system of general education, orto 
carry out a system of internal improvements, such as that 
State will desire to see completed. 1 hold, indeed, that the Ge- 
neral Government has the power to carry on internal improve- 
ments within the States, for all purposes of a purely national 
character; for the defence of the country in war, or its glo 
and prosperity in peace. But cou'd she expend the fund eo 
the same economy as the State can? Certainly not. And the 
great object of the bill is to relieve the State from embarrass- 
ment. Where States are not in debt, the money will probably 
be applied to general purposes of education and to more ex- 
tended works of internal improvement; going to develope the 
resources of the country, and to make it rich, great and 
‘powerful 5 

The gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Pickens) warned 
us against the passage of this bill as a measure which would 
er disso!ve the Union; but, in my jutgment, there i¢ no 
law which Congress could pass so well calculated to preserve 
and to perpetuate the Union as this very bill. Tow could the 
gentleman shut his eyes to the fact that its natural and inevita- 
ble tendency will be to bind the States together? How could 
he avoid seeing that its operation must be to perpetuate our 
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representativeGevernment? Let me say a word on both these 
ints. 

ae »ply the fuad derived from the sale of the public lands to 
works of internal improvement throughout the Union, and 
what will be the result?) Lines of communication will apee- 
dily stretch themselves from one extremity of each State wo the 
other, and there meeting similar Imes in the State adjoining 
they willin ashort time form continuous unbroken chaina of 
rapid intercommunication from the northern extremity of 
Maine to the southernmost Cape of Florida, until it may be 
said, without a figure, thatthe various portionsof this widely 
extended country are held and bound together with bands of 
iron. Thesame process will be extended from the shores of 
the Atlantic to the base of the Alleghany mouatains. It will 
perforate those mountains; it will reach the rocky chain; nor 
will itstop there, but, passing this last barrier, it will apread cut 
beyond until it reaches the distant shores of the Pacific. Dis- 
tance will be annihilated, obstacles will vanish, diversity and op- 
sosition of interest will gradually subside,and the jealousies and 
reart-burmings and egitations which they now produce will 
come to an end. The products ofthe North will ina few 
days be conveyed to the markets of the Southern Siatea, while, 
in return, those of the Southern fields will as quickly reach the 
manufacturers ofthe North. This rapid increage of intercourse 
will produce in both a more just appreciation of the charac. 
ter ofeach other. We shall then hear no more on this floor 
about “the gentleman of the North” and “the gentleman of the 
South’’—sounds which always grate upon my ears, and have 
often grieved my heart. Sectional divisione will cease, and 
we shall come at last practically to feel and realize that we are 
one people, separated indeed by State lines, and dweling under 
distinct State Governments, but still one great, united, happy, 
powerful people. Is this a result to be deprecated? Is this the 
way to dissolve the Union? 

Apply these funds to purposes of education, and what will 
be the resuli? Will it not tend to perpetuate our Republican 
institutions? Does aot the gentieman from South Carolina 
know that intelligence among the people Constitutes the very 
life-blood of such a Government? hat without it liberty 
cannot exist? Yes; diffuse knowledge among the people, brin 
the blessing of education to every man’s door, and there wi 
be no longerany danger from the wiles of the demagugue or the 
plottings of ambitious men, who love power for power’a sake, 
and care not for the highestand best interests of their fellow- 
meE. 

In an atmosphere of sound intelligence the’emagogue cannot 
live—the people know how to appreciate him and his profea- 
sions—his schemes will ali fail, and the public liberty will be 
preserved and perpetuated. But, on the other hand, let the 
mass of the people sink into debasing ignorance, and how ea- 
sily do they become the prey of the usurper. Ilow quickly do 
they surrender up their most precious privileges and bow their 
necks to him who rules by the red title of the sword, Is not this 
in substance the history of all nations? Yee; and without uie 
blessings of Heaven and our unsleeping vigilance, it will be the 
history of ours. Thisbill provides the means of educating all 
the children of the States, Is that a bill to deatroy the Repub- 
lic? Was it to produce no other effect than to enable the son 
of the poorest man to rise by good conduct and natual gifts to 
an equality with the son of bis richest neighbor, this alone 
would be sufficient to recommend the biil to my support. 
Short of the ditfusion of Christianity itself, 1 koow of no more 
beneficent purpose than todiffuse broadly over the whole land 
the means of cultivating the buman mind. In Pennsylvania 
we have now a general system of education anda general sya- 
tem of internal improvements, but they are onerous to the 
people, and they have involved our State in debtr But give us 
our proportion of the public lands, and both systems wiil re- 
vive and flourish and bear their golden fruits. Can any man 
believe the assertion of my colleagues that Pennsylvania doea 
not desire the fruits ofsucha ll? She does desire them, and 
she has from time to time instructed her Representatives to ad- 
vocate the measure, and so have a majority of all the States in 
the Union, and my colleagues knew it. 

There are features in this bill which J should not vote for if 
they stood isolated and alone: but, for the sake of the great 
good with which they are united, I am willing to take the lesser 
evil, and I firmly believe that the bill, as it stands, will prove a 
great blessing to the State which I have adopted, and which has 
adopted me. : 

I was alvays opposed to pre-emption, chiefly, however, on 
account of its pfinciple, and not onthe ground that it will de- 
tract much from the avails of this fund; for I think there are 
documents to show that the practical result of the pre-emption 
right does not make a greater difference than five cents an acre 
on the lands sold. < : 

31s not, then, Pennsylvania—is not every indebted State—ia 
not every State in the Union, whether indebted or not—deeply 
and obviously interested in the passage of such a law? 6 
public lands amount to more than a billion of acres. Bell them 
but for a cent an acre, and they will produce five hundred mil- 
lions of dollars to divide among the States; of which sum Peiin- 
sylvania would receive fifly millions. Is not that an object to 
be desired? Surely it is. [t will pay her debta, both for inter- 
nal improvements and education. 1 will enable her to develop 
her vast natural resources—to exhibit to the sight of the worid 
that inherent power which now lies dormant in her mountaina 
and valleys. Itneeds but the fostering hand of Government to 
aid her in the process of unfolding it. And it is not too much 
to say, and | speak understandingly when I say it, that Penn: 
sylvania embogoms within her limits more of the natural means 
of wealth than does that proud England, once the mistress of 
the sea, and on whose territories the sun never sets. 

But it is said that this bill will take alarge sum from the re- 
venue, and apply it to a purpose which is not constitutional. I 
hold, however, that the Government should find other and un- 
failing sources from which to draw its permanent revenue. Ia 
process of time the public janGs will no longer furnish a fund 
for any purpose? The period, indeed, is distant, but we can 
look forward to the time when ali this uncultivated terri 
will have been sold. and will be covered with a dense popula- 
tion. To what source will the Government then look? 6- 
thing elee must be resoried to, and why not do this at once? 
Thel!itto bo the part of wisdom to reserve the public lands 
for other purposes. 

The peatioman trom South Carolina (Mr, Pickens) informed 
this committee that the duties proposed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in his report would amount to not less than twenty- 
seven millions annually. Well, sir, grant that they will; | 
esteem that one of the strongest arguments in favor of the biil. 
The duties proposed by the Secretary are moderaie; and if, 
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from a moderate duty on articles now free and on luxuries of 
life, such an amount cangbe raised, then there will be 
abundance of money for the Covernment without living on the 
public lands. 

Twenty-seven millions of dollars is more than this Govern- 
ment, economically administered, will require. When the 
Fierida war shall have been terminated, and its expenses paid, 
this sum will more than meet our ordinary expenditures. And 
will taxes, such asthose proposed, be a bardensome mode of 
rawing revenue? They will not. They will be the least bur- 
densome of any mode that could be devised. From tables ex- 
hibited by gentiemen on the ovher side, itappears that the quan- 
tity of silk imported amounts to frem eighteen to twenty mil 
liens of dollars, while that of Wines is not leas than from (wo to 
three millions. Now suppose we lay a duty of twenty per cent. 
on these two articles, how much of 1 do you think the farming 
interest of Pennsyivania and the planting interests of the 
Southern States willever pay! Anamount absolutely trifling. 
No, sir: it is the rich, it is the luxurious of our great cities who 
will pay these expenses of Government, and the frugal farmer 
and the humble laborer will be, as they ought to be, relieved, 
How many bottles of champagne are consumed in your district 
or ja mine ina year?) The number issmallindeed. 1 will ven- 
ture to say that more of 1t is used in the United States Hotel, in 
Philadelphia, in one week, than in your county of Washington 
or my counties of Adams and Franklinin a whole year. This 
is the quarter to which we must look for ordinary, ay, and for 
the extraordinary revenues of this Government. By a mea 
gure like this the working interest will be exempted trom bur 
d ns, and a rejoicing country will be relieved, What measure, 
then, can be more vitally important than a bill like this? I 
truatit will pass by a triumphant majority. 

Mr. DEAN of Ohio said he did not rise to enter at large into 
a discussion of this question, nor for the purpose of making a 
speech, but simply to give his views with respect to the merits 
of this bill. He had sai there and listened with much pleasure, 
it was true, to the eloquence and the declamation of the gentle- 
men who had preceded him, and he had heard much with re- 

ard tothe constitutional power involved in this question, but 

e confeased that he had been unable to discover from the argu 
ments any bearing that mt could ave on this subject. He telt 
himeelf at all times and upon all occasions bound to keep within 
the pale of the Constitution; and in no instance, and for no pur- 
pose whatever, would he permit himself knowingly to step be- 

ond ita limits. This question, with regard to the public lands, 
nid, as he conceived, been settled by along train of uniform ce- 
cisions in the action of this House, and he was at a less to per- 
ceive in whatever manner the cession of Virginia, or that of 
any other State, could be brought up here to thwart the will 
and pleasure of this body in reference to the public lands. 

Mr. D. having said that he had satisfied himself with re- 
epect to the first cession of Virginia and her claims, went on 
to remark that he did not see how it was that, by the ces- 
sion by Virginia, the Western lands had been made the 
boundaries and the barriers by which we were to be bound in 
respect to the public laads. At the time 
those lands by Virginia, he would ask, who had possession 
of Ohio and Indiana, and all the Northwestern Territory, and 
exercised the right of sot! and jurisdiction over it?) Was the 
nghtin Virginia, or was itin the natives of th: forest? Was 
that tract of country reduced to subjection by the strong arm 
ef power, or by negotiation, or any other means whatever, 
except by that of mere imagination? Had she planted her 
standard wpon that soil, and had she reduced the natives of 
that country at the time she made the cess‘on? No, it was 
not even pretended that any such right as that existed in Vir- 
@iala at the time. She held it by a mere imaginary claim, such 
as all the Eastern States had done, by reason of thetr charters, 
and the notions of Christian doctrine prevalent at that time, 
which induced the discoverers of a wild region of country then 
to go forth armed with fire and sword to take possession of it, 
He aigued that neither the cession of Virginia, North Carolina, 
nor that efany oiher State, gave them any right to these pub- 
lic lands; and he could show that the action of Congress on this 
subject had been based upon this ground for the last fifty years. 
He had no difficulty, then, in regard to the constitutiona! ques- 
tion. He believed that the indefeasible right of fee simple in 
the soil was vested inus. But had there been a gentleman who 
had offered a reason to satisfy any rational mind that these 
Siates have any right to the public domain beyond that of an 
imaginary right? No, they had not pretended to offer any rea- 
son. Why, then, ought they to call upon the Federal Govern. 
ment fora distribution ofthe proceeds of the sales of these pub- 
lic lands? Ie contended that there was not one cent derived 
from the public lands belonging to the States; that the fund 
created by the sales of the lands belengs to the General Go- 
vernment, and that the sums arising therefrom would not de- 
fray the actual expenses which the Government had incurred 
in making treaties with the Indians, and the wars it had carried 
on in relation to those lands, and therefore there was nothing 
to distribute, even admitting. for argument sake, that the 
States were entitled to ashare of the proceeds of the sales. 

He did not profess to be skilled in legislation, and partcular- 
ly in discussing grave constitutional questions, such as were 
often involved in questions of this kind; but in his opinion the 
right ofthis Government in the public soil was clear and certain, 
indefeasible and permanent. He held that it was one of the 
priacipal revenues of the Government, and that it ought to be 
secured to it to carry on its affairs He maintained that the 
claim of the States was idle, and that it was neither founded in 
law nor justice. He regretted that this had been made a party 
question. ile would like every legislator to act upon the broad 
ground of right and justice. He would not, so far as he had any 
thing to say, attempt to urge his viewson party grounds, for he 
velieved it was descending entirely too low for a Representative 
of the people, who came here for the purpose of carrying out the 
will of his constituents, in enacting laws which should operate 
equal and alike on all, that party considerations should enter 
into his course of action. The Government hail for the last 
fifty years taken possession of these lands; she had parcelled 


them out asshe haJ thought proper; she had donated to one of 


the States hundreds of thousandsof acres, and to anotheran equal 
number at least, or perhapsdouble that amount, and she had 
ever since exerci ed this unlimited jur:sdietion uncontrolled 
over the public domain. He insisted that this Government have 
no constitutional right to give away the public property, and 
that they have no more right to give away the public domain 
than the money deposited in the Treasury of the United States, 

He complained that the bill before the committee contained 
a provision in it that the States of Ohio; Indiana, and seven 
others, should receiveten percentum on the proceeds of the 
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ae 
sales of the public lands over and abeve what was w be given 
to the old States. For what purpose, he asked, was this provi- 
sion introduced, and introduced, too, by the very gentleman who 
had contended strenuously that the larids should bee parcelled 
out alike for the public benefit? If the gentleman, ‘with his 
impressions of the cession of Virginia, could have intkeduced 
this provision, he was at a lossto see what had induced him 
to do so. Why were the new States to have ten per centum 
more than the old? Waa there not somethjng behind the 
scene? Was there not something that did not strike the eye? 
Why wasit,and what reason had been given? For no report 
had been made on the @ubject. He had heard ne reason as- 
signed for this extraordinary feature of the bill. 

Mr. W. ©. JOHNSON rose and explained why the feature 
referred to had been introduced. 

Mr. DEAN proceeded. This was the first reason he had 
heard assigned for the introduction of the exception in favor of 
the new States. Now, if gentlemen were satisfied with thts 
reason, then they must look at the matter in a very different 
light from himself. He (Mr. D.) saw no reason to look to the 
prospective increase of population m those States, and he 
could not’satisfy his mind by any process of reasoning why ten 
ver cent. was proposed tobe given to those nine new States. 
fit was supposed that they would increase in that ratio, per- 
haps it was tosatisfythem. But there was another feature in 
this bill which struck him as somewhat extraordinary. It was 
provided ia the seventh section that 400,000 acres should be 
given to the new States for purposes of internal improvement, 
though he had understood it was intended to make it 500,000. 

Mr. W. ©. JOHNSON explained that it was so intended, and 
was so writien in the manuscript. 

Mr. D. resumed by saying that it was immaterial to the ar- 
gument. He had asked the reasons upon which this bill was 
predicated in order to judge of the propriety of the measure. 
He did not see why this land welt ke given to those States. 
He though that the Government had already donated large 
quantities of land for purposes of internal improvement; and 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Winturop] had de- 
claimed must eloquently upon this point,and he (Mr. D.) con- 
fessed that he had almost become a convert to his reasoning. 
He contended that this section was partial and unjust in its 
operation, and therefore ought not to receive the sanctiun of this 
committee. He was opposed, he said, to the whole bill. He 
looked upon it at as one that was not called forunder the 
the exigencies of the time, and one that was caleulated to work 
infintte mischief to thiscountry. He had heard much said 
alout dealing out the bounty of thisGovernment to relieve the 
distressed States. He would repeat that he heard it said that it 
would afford relief to those States that were largely indebted on 
account of internal improvements, and therefore it was just 
and proper. Ohio might be inJlebted, indeed she was incebted 
toa large amount, for internal improvements; but she would 
never consent to humble herself, and come before the Federal! 
Government as a suppliant for its bounty. And, if she had gone 
in debt, she had to provide the ways and means to relieve her- 
self; but she would never come here to ask assistance from the 
Government 

But there was another view of this bill which he wished to 
take, and then he should have done. He wou!d have no objec- 
tion to give his vote for this hill, so far as related to the pre- 
emption feature of it, because that met his approbation. He 
confesged his preference for the substitute proposed by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Payne] because he beNeved it 
would be better calculated to promote the welfare and honur 
ofthe country. He held that there were but two questions in- 
volved in this subject. The firet was, as to the power of Con- 
gress to grant lands tothe States atall, and whetherit has not 
the control over them. And, secondly, if it has the right, 
whether it was expedientto make the grant. It had been said 
on this floor repeatedly, and he would again reiterate the asser- 
tion, that Congress had been called together to take into consi- 
deration in what manner they can relieve the country—in what 
manner they could build up and establish upon a sure and cer- 
tain basis the currency of thisnation, and again restore confi- 
dence among the people. This has been proclaimed over and 
over again, from one end of the country tothe other. Was it 
expedient, at this time, to take from the public Treasury from 
three to five millions of dollars—to take that which we have not 
got—to take that which we do not possess, and thus run the 
country in debt to that amount, for the purpose of giving it 
away to the States? Was it expedient?) Wasit good policy? 
Was that the purpose for which we had been convened? Was 
that a course which would have the effect of restoring confidence 
throughout the community? He had reflected a good deal upon 
this question, and, without gving into details, and without review- 
ing the whole tariff'system of the country, and withoutshowing 
that, if this money be taken from the public coffers and given 
to the States, it would or would not afford reliefto a distressed 
people, he would say at once that he was firmly convinced that 
it would not have that effect. It might goto relieve the dis. 
tressed banker. the stockjobber, and the man who holds 
State bonds. He asked how the distresses of the people were 
to he alleviated, and confidence restored? Itcertainly would 
not be done by taking this mpney from the public Treasury. 
We had already abstracted twenty-five thousand dollars from 
the public coffers to give to General Harrisen’s widow, and 
now we proposed to take from five to seven Milljon more. 
And next we proposed to borrow from nine to sixteen millions 
in order to make up this deficit anddefray the ordinary ex- 
penses of the Government; aad, to meet this claim, a tariff on 
luxuries was to be imposed, so as to increase the present re- 
venue from the existing tariff to the amount of twenty-two mil- 
lions more. 

‘Mr. D. then went on to declare that ifthe present Adminis. 
ation were to proceed! in this way. the people will discover 
that the little finger of this Administration was heavier upon 
themthan the whole body of the last. He concluded, after 
some further remarks, with saying that he felt bound 
to present the reasons which he had done to the commit- 
tee. and he held that they were such as he thought should 
satisfy every reasonable man that this bill ought not to 


ass. 
Mr. HABERSHAM said that he would make no apology for 
obtruding on the attention of the committee at thistime. He 
had been sitting here session after session, and he had net occu- 
pied, during that time, one hour in debate in this Honse; and 
if gentlemen who were so anxious to save time in these dis- 
cussions would but give the members of this body a fair chance 
to be heard in behalf of the votes they intended to give, there 
would, re be more time saved than there was now. He 
therefore, as he had already said, would make no apology for 












himself at this time. His object was to present, | 
as succinct a mode as possible, the ees and views which 
would govern his vote or against this bill. He did not 
present to the committee one single new argument or new 
for he believed that every argument for or against this bil} 
been already suggested in. the debate. All he asked was the 
pow privilege of culling from the mass of arguments which 
= made, a few of the reasons why he would vote agains, 
this bill. 

Mr. H. then proceeded to notice the closing remarks of the 
gentleman from Maryland, {Mr. W. Cost JonNson,] and to ex 
press his surprise that he should, after making an eloquent and 
elaborate speech, filling six columns of the National Intelligep. 
cer, close it by saying that he hoped this debate would be 
brought toa close the present week. Now he (Mr. H.) was noi 
disposed to waste the time of the House, nor was he indispose@ 
to bring the debate to a close the present week, but he was of 
opinion that those who had had an opportunity of expressip 
their sentiments should be courteous enough to extend the same 
opportunity to those whohad not. He fully concurred in the 
hope expressed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr 
Cooper] that this nation may use its resources in such a map. 
ner as to make them the means of adding to iis prosperity and 
welfare inevery respect. He therefore felt some reluctance in 
giving his vote against this bill as he would do, for he really 
did believe that in some respects the distribution of this fund 
might be made to contributeto those great ends. But, in this 
instance, he felt himself bonnd to look to the expediency ofthis 
measure; and while he was willing to see the States in a state 
of prosperity, yet he did not wish to see the General Govern. 
n.ent so hampered and deprived of its resources as to disenable 
it from protecting and defending the whole Union. 

Mr. H. say that he agreed with the gentleman from Maine 
in the view that he had taken in reference to the pub. 
lic lands; that they were a common fund for the benefit of 
all the States which accepted it at the time of, their cession, or 
which have since been created, or which may hereafter be 
created. They were conveyed by the States to the Union asa 
common fund, but with a certain limitation, which fund was to 
be used for the benefit of the States in their respective propor. 
tion of thecommon charges of their expenditure The Con- 
stitution made no change inthe limitation of the fund, which 
it placed at the disposal of Congress, and that limitation was 
only that it should be so used as to inure to the common benefit 
and to the equal benefit of all the States; or, inthe words of the 
Constitution as nearly as he could recollect them, “That this 
power shall not be used to prejudice the claimsof the United 
States, or of any particular State.” 

We then, he (Mr_ H.) would contend, possess the power to 
dispose of this fund in such manner as we think proper, pro- 
vided thereby we do not prejudice the rights of any State, or of 
the United States. He would say that, if the funds created by 
the proceeds of the sales of the public Jands have, in the first 
place, paid all the expenses in relation to therm; andif, in the 
second place, those proceeds, after having gone into the con- 
mon fund, have left a surplus equal to the common expenses 
incurred, then it would be proper to distribute that surplus 
among the several States. Whenever the surplus was disco- 
vered notto be shifting and uncertain, then it might be dis. 
tributed; but not otherwise. Mr. H. next went into an exami: 
nation of some of the provisions of the bill—then reviewed 
some of the arguments advanced by Mr. W. C, Jonnson in its 
favor—and then, after making some remarks in regard to. the 
cession of the public lands to the General Government, he gave 
way (without concluding) to a motion that the committee rise ; 
when i “ 

_ The committee rose, reported progress, and obtained leave to 
sit again. “ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, (on leave) from the Committee for the 
District of Columbia, reported a bill making further provision 
for the maintenance of pauper lunatics in the Disirict of Co. 
lumbia; which was read twice by its title, and, on motion of Mr. 
U.- was referred to the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, and ordered to be printed, 

Mr. U. asked the House now to go into committee on the bill, 
but, it being close upon 3 o’clock, waived the motion. 

Mr. STANLY gave notice that he would to-morrow make a 
motion to change the present rule of the House in that particu- 
lar which fixes 3 o’clock as the hour ofadjournment. 

And then the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE, 
SaturpDay, July 3, 1841. 

The CHAIR submiited a communication from the President 
of the United States, in reply to aresolution of the Senate, relas 
tiye to the state of negotiations with the German Customs 
Union, for the reduction of the duties on tobacco, which, on 
motion by Mr. CALHOUN, was laid on the table, and ordered 
to be printed. g 

Mr. WRIGHT presented the petition Of citizens of Otsego 
county, New York, in tavor of the passage of a general bank- 
rupt law; which was laid on the table. 

Mr. BUCHANAN presented the memorial of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Philadelphia, praying an appropriation ade- 
quate to the permanent sapport of the light house at the Dela- 
ware Breakwater; which was referred w the Committee on 
Commerce- 

Mr. WOODBURY, in behalf of himself and colleague, pre- 
sented resolutions of the Legislature of New Hampshire, de- 
claring that Congress have no power to establish a National 
Bank: that, shoulda Bank be chartered, it will be the duty of a 
subsequent Congress to repeal it; that, if a Bank be established, 
New Hampshire will take measures to protect her citizens from 
the encroachments of the Federal Government; that no emer: | 
gency can justify a connection of the Tieasury of the Union 
with the banks; that the creation of a national debt will be a 
fraud upon the people; and also their opposition to the dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands and a 
protective tariff; their opinion that the true policy of the Fe: 
dera! Government is to confine its action to the objectsspeci- 
fically enumerated in the Constitution, leaving industry to 
regulate itself; that the resolutions passed July 4, 1838, relative 
to French spoliations prior to 1800, be er 

The resolutions were read, laid upon the table, and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. LINN presented the memorial of Glasgow, Harrison, 
Boyd and company, praying that measures may be taken to 
encourage the importation of gold and siver bullion from the 
Mexican States. 

Mr. L. made some interesting remarks in connection with the 
memorial, which will be given in full hereafter. He showed 








